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It  is  estimated  that  160  million  Americans  who  do  not  hunt  or  fish 
enjoy  and  participate  in  outdoor-oriented  activities.  They  are  back- 
packers and  campers,  mountain  bikers,  bird  watchers,  canoeists 
and  nature  photographers. 

There  are  almost  2,000  wildlife  species  which  are  not  hunted  or  fished 
for  and  which  are  not  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered.  Consequently, 
there  are  no  reliably  and  adequately  funded  conservation  programs  spe- 
cifically targeting  these  species.  They  include  songbirds,  salamanders, 
butterflies,  chipmunks  and  other  "watchable  wildlife"  species. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  hunt  and  fish  have,  for  generations, 
borne  the  brunt  of  financially  supporting  conservation  efforts  through 
state  license  fees  and  federal  excise  taxes  on  firearms  and  ammunition, 
fishing  tackle  and  other  sporting  equipment.  Those  excise  taxes  alone 
generated  more  than  350  million  dollars  in  1993.  Those  dollars  are  re- 
turned to  the  states  for  programs  targeting  wildlife  habitat,  fish  and  wild- 
life restoration  and  conservation  and,  indirectly,  a  multitude  of  wildlife 
species  that  are  not  sought  directly  by  hunters  or  fishermen. 

A  new  program,  proposed  and  strongly  supported  by  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  holds  the  promise  of  provid- 
ing the  much-needed  funding  for  so-called  "non-game"  wildlife  conser- 
vation efforts.  The  Wildlife  Diversity  Funding  Initiative,  if  approved  by 
Congress,  would  establish  a  modest  federal  excise  tax  on  outdoor  recre- 
ation equipment  not  now  taxed  under  the  existing  Sport  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Restoration  Acts.  Funds  generated  by  the  program  would  also  be  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  state-based  watchable  wildlife  conservation  and 
education  and  enhanced  recreational  opportunities  such  as  nature  trails, 
camping  areas  and  wildlife  observation/photography  towers. 

Like  the  Sport  Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Acts,  however,  the  col- 
lected funds  will  require  "matching"  by  the  individual  states.  Unless 
Louisiana's  citizens  are  prepared  to  support  modest  state-based  fund  rais- 
ing measures  such  as  the  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp,  we  may  be  unable  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  new  Wildlife  Diversity  Initiative. 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  read  the  article  on  the  Wildlife  Diversity 
Initiative  in  this  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  and  then  help  us 
generate  widespread  support  for  our  efforts  to  broaden  our  conserva- 
tion/restoration programs  to  include  all  of  our  valuable  wildlife  species. 
Tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  and,  just  as  importantly,  tell  your  legisla- 
tors and  congressional  delegation  that  you  support  this  new  initiative  on 
both  the  state  and  federal  levels. 
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BY  DON  DUBUC 
PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  JOEY  SEDTAL 

A  large  flock  of  Blues  and  Snows  accom- 
panied by  several  Specklebellies  cau- 
tiously approach  the  look-alike  decoys 
below.  Years  of  inherited  instinct  tell 
them  there  is  safety  in  numbers  of  perhaps  300 
or  more,  and  most  hunters  are  unwilling  to 
invest  either  the  time  or  expense  to  work  a 
decoy  spread  that  large.  Small  spreads  may 
have  worked  for  your  ancestors,  but  these  are 
not  your  grandfather's  geese.  Just  as  they  near 
gun  range,  the  birds  sense  something  and  flare 
away  from  the  pleading  notes  below  to  con- 
tinue their  search  for  safe  feeding  and  resting 
areas. 

You  would  think  that,  after  20  years  of  pro- 
fessional guiding  and  a  near  lifetime  of  hunt- 
ing geese,  Terry  Shaughnessy  could  pinpoint 
that  special  something  that  is  perhaps  known 
only  to  geese.  He  says  there  are  times,  despite 
natural,  large  decoy  sets  and  authentic  call- 
ing, geese  simply  cannot  be  fooled.  He  theo- 
rizes that  under  certain  light  conditions,  de- 
coys may  have  an  unnatural  glow  or  reflec- 
tion that  is  detected  by  a  goose's  sharp  eye. 
"Other  times,  such  as  in  a  fog,  geese  appear 
to  be  completely  stupid,  responding  readily 
to  the  call  without  even  a  single  decoy,"  adds 
Shaughnessy. 

When  they  do  find  a  live  flock,  they  pour 
to  the  ground  like  milk  spilling  from  the  sky. 
Safely  on  the  ground,  the  flock  continues  to 
swell  undisturbed  as  frustrated  hunters  watch 
from  a  distance. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  with  a  law  ban- 
ning goose  creeping,  defined  as  approaching 
"geese  by  creeping,  crawling  or  stalking  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  geese  or  thereafter  caus- 
ing geese  to  be  taken."  Incoming  or  outgoing 
birds,  not  the  main  flock,  are  the  focus  of  the 
hunter.  This  long-practiced  technique  of  stalk- 
ing geese  was  banned  in  Louisiana  in  recent 
years  in  an  effort  to  prevent  over-bagging  and 
loss  of  the  resource  through  crippling.  Report- 
edly, outlaws  would  sneak  behind  levees  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  resting  geese  and  blindly 
empty  their  guns  into  the  huge  flocks  just  a 
few  feet  away.  The  hunters  would  frequently 
kill  more  than  the  legal  limit  and  many  more 
cripples  would  struggle  away  to  die  later. 

Proponents  say  the  ban  is  effective.  Kirk 
Stansel,  who  guides  at  Shaugnessy's  21,000- 
acre  Hackberry  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  likes  it.  "I've 
been  hunting  geese  since  I  was  15  years  old 
and  guiding  for  the  last  20  years.  All  I  know 


is,  goose  hunting  has  been  getting  better  and 
I'm  in  favor  of  the  no-creeping  law." 

Opponents  say  the  law  discriminates 
against  Louisiana  hunters  and  an  attempt  to 
prevent  illegal  actions  by  a  few  prevents  hunt- 
ers from  getting  birds  to  move  about,  particu- 
larly during  their  less  active  days.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  has  even  been  ques- 
tioned. Debate  continues  in  blinds  and  around 
camps,  but  the  ultimate  decision  will  come 
from  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

Whether  the  creeping  ban  is  partly  respon- 
sible or  not,  according  to  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Waterfowl  Study  Leader 
Robert  Helm,  one  thing  is  certain  —  there  are 
plenty  of  geese.  "We  don't  have  the  final  num- 
bers on  last  year's  season  but  1992  goose 
populations  were  exceptionally  high.  There 
were  600,000  Snows,  100,000  White-fronted 
(Specklebellies)  and  25,000  Canadas."  The  fac- 
tors that  caused  the  decline  in  duck  popula- 
tions for  the  last  decade,  specifically  dry  nest- 
ing conditions,  have  not  impacted  geese, 
which  nest  primarily  in  the  Arctic  region. 
"Over  the  years,  we  have  added  an  extra  10 
days  to  the  season  and  two  birds  to  the  bag 
limit.  I  believe  we  could  liberalize  the  regula- 
tions even  more  and  still  not  affect  the  goose 
population,"  says  Helm. 

Not  only  are  geese  thriving  in  their  tradi- 
tional southwest  Louisiana  haunts,  they  are 
also  expanding  their  range,  according  to 
Helm.  "We're  now  seeing  geese  in  places 
where  they  haven't  been  plentiful.  They're  in 
the  central  and  northeast  parts  of  the  state." 

But  all  of  the  news  about  goose  populations 


Modern-day 
goose  hunting  is 
quite  different 
from  earlier 
times,  when 
lead  shot  ivas 
allowed,  creeping 
was  legal  and  a 
handful  of  rags  in 
a  field  were 
effective  decoys. 


Geese  are  flying  into  the 
state  in  huge  numbers  this 
season,  heightening 
sportsmen's  enjoyment  in 
the  field. 
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production 
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is  not  positive.  Helm  says  that  along  with  the 
population  boom  comes  the  risk  of  "eat-outs" 
in  the  Arctic  nesting  grounds,  which  could 
limit  the  chances  of  survival  of  young  birds. 
And  the  number  of  young  birds  heading  south 
determines  goose  hunting  success.  According 
to  Stansel,  "Young  birds  not  conditioned  to 
decoys  and  calls  are  what  our  goose  season  is 
all  about."  Out  of  64  geese  bagged  by  several 
hunters  during  a  2-day  period  at  Hackberry 
Rod  &  Gun,  only  three  were  old  birds. 

Despite  growing  populations  of  geese, 
hunters  face  the  biggest  threat  to  hunting  — 
lack  of  a  place  to  hunt.  While  some  of  the 
state's  wildlife  management  areas  like  Atcha- 
falaya,  Sabine  and  Pass-a-Loutre  and  the  Delta 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  offer  some  goose 
hunting,  most  of  it  takes  place  on  private 
marshland  or  rice  and  soybean  fields.  One  of 
the  biggest  challenges  for  today's 
waterfowlers  is  hunting  for  a  hunting  spot. 

Aside  from  public  areas,  hunters  have  a 
couple  of  options.  They  can  lease  marsh  or 
farmland  or  join  a  club  with  an  existing  lease. 
Day  trips  with  guides  are  also  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
high  cost  of  leasing,  habitat  management, 
blind-building,  expense  of  decoys,  etc. 

Mark  Phenice,  a  farmer  and  lifelong  goose 
hunter  in  Jefferson  Davis  Parish,  says  leasing 
his  land  serves  a  dual  purpose.  "We've  seen  a 
lot  more  geese  in  the  last  12  years  and  that 
could  be  a  real  problem  for  our  crops.  By  al- 
lowing hunting,  we  control  crop  depredation 
and  provide  a  recreational  opportunity."  The 
crops  attract  the  birds,  but  to  have  successful 
hunts  he  employs  a  couple  of  specific  man- 
agement techniques.  "We  control  water  lev- 
els to  suit  the  geese  and  we  allow  high  grasses 
to  grow  along  the  edges  of  the  fields  and  levees 
to  provide  hunters  a  natural  blind,"  Phenice 
said. 

Although  1994  has  been  a  comeback  year 
for  ducks,  it  could  be  a  very  long  time  before 
the  species  fully  recover  from  recent  adverse 
habitat  conditions.  Considering  the  70-day 
season  and  7-bird  daily  bag  limit,  it's  not  sur- 
prising lots  of  goose  hunters  are  former  duck 
hunters.  For  many,  goose  hunting  is  a  new 
experience,  vastly  different  from  duck  hunt- 
ing and  even  quite  different  from  earlier  times 
when  lead  shot  was  allowed,  creeping  was 
legal  and  a  handful  of  rags  in  a  field  were  ef- 
fective decoys. 

ighnessy  offers  his  years  of  experience 
in  if  tips  and  advice  for  those  trying 

adiffei  or  renewing  an  old  one. 


Equipment 

Geese  are  large,  tough  birds  often  shot  at 
long  range.  With  use  of  steel  shot  now  man- 
datory, 10  or  12  gauge  guns  are  recommended. 
Three-inch  standard  or  magnum  loads  of  shot 
sizes  F  (60  yd.  range),  T  (50-55  yds.)  or  BB  (30- 
40  yds.)  are  necessary  to  consistently  and 
cleanly  kill  the  big  birds.  While  some  hunting 
takes  place  in  marsh  blinds,  southwest 
Louisiana's  bean  and  rice  fields  offer  comfort- 
able, easily  accessible  shooting  areas.  With  that 
in  mind,  waders  are  usually  not  necessary. 
Knee  or  hip  boots  are  generally  sufficient,  but 
waders  can  double  as  rain  gear  or  protection 
from  cold  mud  when  lying  in  a  decoy  spread 
or  on  a  wet  levee. 

For  blind  hunting,  duck  camo  is  fine.  When 
hiding  in  the  decoys  as  certain  conditions  dic- 
tate, white  overalls  or  jumpsuits  make  the 
hunter  a  "human  decoy." 

Decoy  Placement  &  Calling 

Three  hundred  decoys  or  more  are  effec- 
tive except  under  certain  conditions.  On  clear, 
calm  days,  small  sets  of  18  to  20  decoys  work 
better.  In  a  fog,  which  is  Terry's  favorite  con- 
dition, decoys  aren't  used  and  the  call  becomes 
vitally  important.  Calling  Blue  and  Snow 
geese  is  fairly  simple  using  manufactured  calls 
or  calling  by  mouth.  Plenty  of  calling  is  usu- 
ally needed  to  lure  birds  into  range.  Blues  and 
Snows  aren't  nearly  as  discriminating  as  their 
larger  cousins,  the  Specklebellies.  Specks  com- 
municate in  their  own  language  and  improper 
calling  can  be  counterproductive.  It  should  be 
done  only  by  experienced  and  skillful  callers. 
Wingshooting  Tips 

Because  of  their  large  size,  geese  often  ap- 
pear to  be  closer  than  they  really  are.  What 
many  wingshooters  estimate  to  be  a  30-yard 
shot  may  actually  be  45.  Most  shots  missing 
the  vital  target,  the  head,  are  the  result  of  im- 
proper lead.  Again  the  size  of  the  bird  makes 
its  flying  speed  deceptive  and  causes  hunters 
to  underestimate  lead  distance.  Each  hunter's 
effective  range  is  limited  by  his  experience, 
skill  and  shooting  equipment.  Shooters  should 
know  their  limitations  to  avoid  crippling  and 
losing  out-of-range  birds. 

Amid  steel  shot,  the  creeping  ban  and  con- 
ditioning to  decoys  and  calls,  at  least  one  thing 
has  not  changed  about  Louisiana  goose  hunt- 
ing. That  is  recipes.  Each  year  geese  are 
stuffed,  baked,  pot  roasted  and  "gumboed" 
during  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holi- 
day seasons.  It's  all  a  part  of  goose  hunting  in 
the  90s  but  until  they  are  on  the  table,  they're 
not  your  grandfather's  geese  anymore.        ■ 
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DEER 


THE  RIGHT  WAY 


BY  DAVID  MORELAND 


LDWF  file  photo 

veiyone  in  Louisiana  is  familiar  with  the  still  hunt/dog  hunt 
controversy.  As  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries' 
Deer  Study  Leader,  I  am  constantly  writing  letters  and  talking 
on  the  phone  about  the  issue.  While  the  atmosphere  is  tense,  I 
believe  that  if  hunters  will  cooperate  and  work  together,  the 
southern  tradition  of  hunting  deer  with  dogs  can  continue. 

Most  people  40  and  older  probably  grew  up  hunting  deer  with 
dogs.  I  grew  up  in  rural  Webster  Parish  and  frequently  hunted  with 
deer  dogs  with  several  of  my  young  buddies.  Those  hunts  produced 
some  of  my  fondest  memories. 

We  didn't  get  much  respect  from  the  men  who  organized  the  hunts 
and  they  often  put  us  in  out-of-the-way  places,  mostly  so  we  could 
catch  the  dogs  if  they  happened  to  go  the  wrong  way.  I  remember  one 
occasion  when  I  was  placed  in  a  pasture  with  a  broken-down  old 
horse.  It  started  raining  and  the  horse  had  enough  sense  to  go  to  his 
shed  while  I  dutifully  sat  under  a  tree  getting  soaked!  My  parents 
must  have  felt  sorry  for  me  when  I  got  home  because  I  received  my 
first  real  rain  suit  for  Christmas  that  year. 

Back  then,  there  was  a  lot  of  open  timber  land  to  hunt  on.  Conflicts 
between  still  hunters  and  dog  hunters  were  few.  Today,  leasing  has 
gobbled  up  this  "open"  land  and  this,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  main  reason  for 
the  conflicts.  Dog  hunting  generally  requires  large  expanses  of  land.  With 
the  land  base  divided  into  many  different  clubs,  it's  difficult  to  run  dogs 
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and  keep  them  on  the  prop- 
erty they  are  supposed  to 
be  on.  This  is  a  problem 
that  dog  hunters  must  ad- 
dress in  a  responsible 
manner. 

The  dog  hunter  can 
no  longer  use  the  ex- 
cuse that  his  dogs  can't 
read  posted  signs.  Every- 
one knows  this.  The  dog  hunter 
does  know  where  the  boundary  lines  are  and 
he  does  know  how  his  neighbor  feels  about 
dogs.  This  is  where  hunter  ethics  and  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  dog  hunter  must 
come  into  play  The  dog  hunter  must  be  con- 
cerned about  his  neighbors'  rights  and  take 
measures  to  keep  problems  from  arising  to 
begin  with. 

Still  hunters  frequently  try  to  claim  that  dog 
hunting  is  not  ethical.  I  recently  heard  some- 
one ask  about  the  difference  between  hunting 
deer  with  dogs  and  hunting  quail  with  dogs? 
If  you  think  about  it,  there's  really  not  much 
difference.  In  both  cases  the  dogs  do  all  the 
work  and  the  hunter  merely  watches  or  lis- 
tens and  does  the  shooting.  No  one,  however, 
would  want  to  hunt  quail  without  dogs. 

Probably  the  biggest  difference  is  the  con- 
trol factor.  The  quail  hunter  generally  has  ex- 
cellent control  over  his  dogs. 

Just  as  dog  hunters  should  be  concerned 
about  hunter  ethics,  so  should  the  still  hunter 
act  in  an  ethical  manner.  Dog  hunters  point- 
edly note  that  still  hunters  usually  hunt  over 
corn  or  a  rye  grass  patch.  Indeed,  many  hunt- 
ers make  it  a  point  to  stop  at  the  co-op  store 
for  a  sack  of  "yellow  gold"  before  going  to  the 
deer  camp.  Is  hunting  over  bait  more  ethical 
than  hunting  with  dogs?  The  law  allows  bait- 
ing deer  in  Louisiana.  Baiting,  however, 
should  never  replace  hunter  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. 

As  previously  mentioned,  all  deer  hunters 
should  he  concerned  about  the  issues  and 
problems  concerning  deer  hunting  and  work 
together  to  try  to  find  solutions  and  answers 
rather  than  stir  up  conflicts.  I  have  been  for- 
tunate for  the  past  two  years  to  be  invited  to 
hunt  with  a  club  that  is  actively  working  to 
manage  the  deer  herd  on  their  lease.  The  club 
has  been  involved  in  a  quality  deer  manage- 
ment program  for  three  years  and  is  doing  a 
great  job  with  it.  Last  year,  this  club  harvested 
3.5  antlerless  deer  for  every  antlered  buck. 


Hunting  pressure  is  directed  toward  the  fe- 
male segment  of  the  herd,  while  selectively 
harvesting  bucks.  Last  year's  big  bucks  in- 
cluded a  209-pound  8-point,  a  215-pound  8- 
point,  and  a  200-pound  8-point.  All  of  this  is 
being  achieved  by  a  traditional  dog  hunting 
club.  Most  still  hunters'  idea  of  a  dog  hunting 
club  is  one  that  is  buck  oriented  and  does  not 
shoot  does.  It's  simply  not  true. 

My  first  hunt  with  this  particular  club  was 
during  the  1992/93  season.  I  had  not  been  on 
a  dog  hunt  since  1981  and  was  very  much 
looking  forward  to  hearing  the  hounds  again. 
I  arrived  early  enough  to  enjoy  breakfast  and 
listen  to  the  hunt  strategy.  One  advantage  of 
dog  hunting  is  that  you  don't  have  to  be  in 
your  stand  before  the  crack  of  dawn.  My  guide 
dropped  me  off  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  where 
the  deer  might  travel  when  moving  through 
the  area. 

Action  was  steady  all  morning.  A  nubby 
buck  came  by  right  off  the  bat  and  passed 
within  15  yards  of  me.  Shortly  after  this,  I 
could  hear  the  hounds  barking.  It  wasn't  long 
before  a  nice  big  doe  moved  gingerly  by.  It 
was  bucks  only  season,  so  I  eased  the  ham- 
mer down  on  my  rifle.  (Yes,  you  read  that  cor- 
rectly. I'm  probably  the  only  person  in  Louisi- 
ana who  dog  hunts  with  a  muzzleloader.) 

The  woods  were  alive  with  the  calls  of 
Pileated  Woodpeckers  and  Crows,  but  soon 
the  sound  of  the  hounds  ended  my  bird  watch- 
ing and  I  went  on  alert  again.  This  time,  two 
bucks  appeared  on  the  same  route  the  doe  had 
taken.  Grabbing  binoculars,  I  tried  to  focus  on 
the  bigger  one.  This  club  only  shoots  8  points 
or  better  with  15-inch  spreads,  and  they  re- 
ally enjoy  collecting  fine  money  from  those 
who  make  errors  in  judgment.  The  buck  was 
borderline.  I'll  claim  I  just  didn't  have  enough 
time  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  As  the  pair 
went  out  of  sight  my  mind  made  a  mental  note 
that  this  was  one  reason  I  usually  prefer  still 
hunting.  The  deer  usually  don't  linger  when 
the  dogs  are  running  hot  and  your  decisions 
have  to  be  made  quickly. 

I  had  two  more  does  come  within  25  feet  of 
me  that  morning  before  the  hunt  ended.  No 
deer  were  killed  on  this  day.  A  couple  of  shots 
were  fired  but  they  were  misses.  This  club  only 
dog  hunts  during  the  morning  hours  four  days 
out  of  the  week.  The  rest  of  the  week  is  allo- 
cated to  still  hunting. 

Last  year,  my  hunt  was  more  successful. 
After  a  good  breakfast  and  a  few  words  from 
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the  hunt  master,  who  advised  us  to  shoot  does 
to  help  with  the  deer  management  program, 
we  were  taken  to  our  stands.  I  could  hear  the 
dogs  but  they  were  a  good  way  off.  A  short 
time  later,  three  does  appeared.  They  were  not 
being  run  by  the  dogs  but  were  merely  slip- 
ping away  from  the  area.  I  was  in  a  good  stand 
with  a  solid  front  brace.  Cocking  my  black 
powder  rifle,  I  placed  the  iron  sights  on  the 
third  doe  and  fired. 

It  was  one  of  those  shots  when  smoke  fills 
the  air  and  you  can't  see  anything.  The  deer 
had  disappeared  and  I  didn't  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  I  certainly  didn't  want  to  disrupt 
the  hunt  for  the  adjacent  hunters,  so  I  sat  there 
for  two  hours  and  enjoyed  the  woods.  I  knew 
I  had  made  a  good  shot  and  that  the  doe  was 
somewhere  in  the  cutover  for  which  she  had 
been  headed. 

I  could  hear  a  dog  coming  into  this  block  of 
logged  timber  and  watched  to  see  if  it  might 
find  the  deer.  The  hound  worked  its  way  to 
me  and  came  out  on  the  trail  my  stand  was 
on.  It  went  down  the  trail  and  then  headed 
into  the  cutover.  I  saw  two  deer  come  out  of 
the  thick  cover.  The  dog  never  picked  up  the 
trail  of  the  deer.  After  seeing  this,  I  was  fairly 
confident  my  round  ball  had  done  its  job. 

When  the  hunt  ended,  we  went  over  to 
where  the  deer  had  been  standing.  There  was 
hair  on  the  ground,  but  no  blood.  The  deer, 
however,  was  only  about  30  yards  away.  There 
were  six  does  killed  that  morning.  A  few  hunt- 
ers had  seen  bucks,  but  passed  them  up. 

We  cleaned  our  deer  and  ate  lunch.  Most 
of  the  hunters  who  had  hunted  that  morning 
were  going  to  stay  for  the  evening  still  hunt. 

This  is  indeed  a  traditional  dog  club  that  is 
working  hard  to  do  things  right. 

Another  traditional  dog  club  that  does  it 
right  is  the  McElroy  Hunting  Club.  This  is  a 
large  club,  located  in  Ascension  Parish  of 
southeast  Louisiana.  The  club  was  organized 
in  1961  and  still  hunts  the  area  known  locally 
as  the  McElroy  Swamp.  Watson  Gautreau,  one 
of  the  club's  founding  fathers,  is  currently 
president.  He  has  seen  changes  in  this  swamp 
habitat  during  the  years  which  have  affected 
the  deer  herd. 

Willow  trees  were  once  very  abundant  and 
provided  the  deer  with  a  good  food  supply 
The  introduction  of  nutria,  oil  exploration  and 
other  developments,  such  as  right-of-ways,  are 
factors  Gautreau  believes  brought  about  the 
habitat  changes.  The  deer  were  heavier  back 


then  and  most  of  the  big  8-point  bucks 
weighed  more  than  200  pounds. 

F.  "Dutch"  Cruze  is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  club  and  serves  as  the  hunt  master.  An- 
other of  the  clubs  founding  fathers,  Cruze  was 
born  in  1913  and  has  hunted  all  his  life  in  the 
swamp.  He  plans  and  organizes  the  drives, 
utilizing  about  30  dogs  and  four  or  five  driv- 
ers during  a  hunt.  We  should  all  be  as  active 
as  Cruze  when  we're  79. 

The  McElroy  Club  is  also  enrolled  in  the 
department's  Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  and  does  an  excellent  job  of  manag- 
ing their  deer  and  keeping  records.  They  gen- 
erally fill  all  their  doe  tags  and,  unlike  most 
clubs,  they  usually  harvest  more  adult  than 
year-and-a-half  old  bucks.  While  swamp  habi- 
tat may  not  provide  the  best  groceries,  they 
do  harvest  a  few  good  ones.  Most  adult  bucks 
generally  have  6  to  8  points  with  a  10-pointer 
showing  up  now  and  then.  The  big  buck  of 
the  1992/93  season  was  a  good  17-inch  inside 
spread  8-point  that  weighed  160  pounds. 

The  McElroy  Hunting  Club  is  a  supporter 
of  a  local  organization  known  as  HAP  (Hunt- 
ers Against  Poachers).  This  group  consists  of 
hunting  clubs  in  the  River  Parishes  below  Ba- 
ton Rouge  actively  working  to  reduce  poach- 
ing and  see  that  these  outlaws  are  prosecuted 
to  the  fullest  extent.  They  support  and  stay  in 
touch  with  LDWF  agents,  their  sheriff's  of- 
fice, and  the  district  attorney.  When  the  De- 
partment hosted  the  Southeast  Deer  Study 
Meeting  in  1991,  HAP  came  forward  to  assist 
with  the  meeting  and  cooked 
for  more  than  400  deer  man- 
agers from  across  the  south- 
east United  States.  HAP  is  in- 
volved with  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  and  stays 
abreast  of  other  issues  that 
may  affect  their  area. 

As  you  see,  the  McElroy 
Club  is  more  than  just  a  dog 
hunting  club.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  all  conservation 
issues  that  affect  them  and  are 
willing  to  take  a  stand  in  sup- 
port of  sound  management. 
They  promote  deer  manage- 
ment and  hunting  safety,  and 
they  work  to  stop  the  wildlife  f 
criminals.  £. 

This  is  a  dog  club  that  is    § 
dogging  it  the  right  way.     ■    £  fiSlH 


This  fine  10-point  deer 
was  taken  by  Terry 
Melancon  on  the  McElroy 
Hunting  Club  in  December 
1970.  Running  dogs  can 
allow  hunters  to  harvest 
older,  larger-racked  bucks 
that  normally  would 
remain  nocturnal  and 
rarely  seen  by  sportsmen. 
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Lost? 
Who, 
Me? 

Electronic  Navigation 

For  Louisiana  Outdoorsmen 


STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  MAURICE  COCKERHAM 

It's  raining.  Daylight  is  fading  rapidly. 
You've  got  a  nice  deer  down.  Unfortu- 
nately you're  a  long  way  from  your  boat 
which  is  tied  up  along  a  meandering 
north/south  bayou  somewhere  west  of  you. 
Nothing  to  it.  You  reach  into  your  hunting 
coat  for  a  device  a  bit  larger  than  a  hand 
warmer  and  punch  a  button  or  two.  Within 
minutes,  you  point  a  finger  through  the  woods 
and  mumble  to  yourself,  "The  boat  is  one  mile 
away,  straight  through  there."  No  orienting  of 
map  and  compass,  no  triangulating  salient 
topographical  features,  and  no  calculating 
reciprocal  bearings  or  guesstimating  distances. 
(Of  course,  only  a  nut  wanders  the  woods 
without  a  map  and  compass,  just  in  case. 
Batteries  do  fail,  you  know?) 

This  is  the  real  world  of  GPS,  the  latest  thing 
in  electronic  navigation,  and  it's  as  readily 
available  for  backpackers,  hunters  and  bird 
watchers  as  for  mariners  and  inland  fishermen. 
The  three  initials  are  an  acronym  for  Global 
Positioning  System,  and  the  name  is  only  part 
of  the  game. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  boaters  could  enjoy  elec- 
tronic navigation  by  hooking  up  a  LORAN-C 
receiver  to  their  12-volt  boat  battery.  LORAN  is 
good,  but  it  is  subject  to  serious  errors  where  the 
low  frequency  radio  signals  travel  over  land  or 
when  the  weather  turns  sour.  In  fact,  the  first 
small  hand-held  receivers  were  designed  for 


LORAN.  (The  down  side  is  that  GPS  popu- 
larity is  increasing  so  rapidly  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  considering  turning  off  the  LORAN 
system  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Not  a 
good  deal,  but  not  part  of  this  story  either.) 

In  1983,  GPS  hit  the  civilian  market.  The 
U.S.  military  had  developed  satellite-sup- 
ported worldwide  precision  positioning  so 
that  its  ships,  aircraft,  tanks  and  even  lowly 
foot  soldiers  could  know  exactly  where  they 
were  at  any  time.  Unlike  LORAN,  which  is  a 
coastwise  radio  navigation  system,  GPS  func- 
tions globally  and  is  practically  immune  to 
errors  that  haunt  LORAN. 

It  was  only  this  year  that  the  last  of  the  full 
complement  of  24  satellites  was  kicked  into 
orbit.  It  was  also  during  the  last  few  years  that 
prices  for  GPS  receivers  fell  within  reach  of 
you  and  me.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  hand-held 
units  were  only  a  dream  and  full-size,  12-volt 
units  could  set  you  back  $3,000  or  more.  Now 
the  average  working  stiff  can  purchase  a 
hand-held,  fully-portable  GPS  unit  for  $400- 
$500,  or  about  the  cost  of  a  good  rifle.  They 
are  available  from  various  manufacturers  in- 
cluding Apelco,  Eagle,  Garmin,  Lowrance, 
Magellan  and  others.  Some  are  far  easier  to 
operate  than  others,  so  try  them  out  before 
committing  your  hard-earned  shekels. 

The  Global  Positioning  System  is,  in  bare 
essence,  a  system  of  satellites  suspended  high 
above  earth.  At  least  four  are  within  sight  of 
any  given  point  on  Earth  at  any  moment.  Each 
sends  a  distinct  signature  signal,  including  a 
time  code  produced  by  a  super-accurate 
atomic  clock.  The  rest  is  easy  —  if  you  have  a 
microprocessor  stuck  in  your  ear. 

A  GPS  receiver,  working  faster  than  you 
and  I  can  even  think  about  thinking,  accepts 
signals  from  three  or  more  satellites  and  com- 
putes the  receiver's  position  relative  to  the 
satellites'  known  positions.  The  more  satel- 
lites your  unit  can  track  at  one  time,  the  bet- 
ter its  accuracy.  The  receiver  can  then  tell  the 
user  his  or  her  latitude,  longitude,  altitude 
and  more  —  much  more. 

As  fine  as  the  system  is,  it  is  not  foolproof. 
A  fool  can  always  find  a  way.  You  have  to 
keep  fresh  batteries  in  a  portable  unit  and  you 
have  to  read  and  understand  the  instructions. 
Like  using  a  map  and  compass,  you  also  have 
to  know  when  to  use  it. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
decided  that  GPS  is  a  potential  "security 
threat"  with  its  10  meter  accuracy  capability. 
We  won't  go  into  the  idiocy  of  reasoning  here. 
We'll  just  note  that  some  half-star  general 


decided  two  signals  would  be  available  from 
the  satellites.  The  "precision  positioning"  sig- 
nal is  restricted  to  military  use.  The  rest  of  us 
get  a  degraded  signal.  It's  called  "selective 
availability."  Deliberate  errors  are  introduced 
into  the  satellite  signals  on  a  random  basis. 
Uncle  Sam  describes  the  accuracy  available 
to  us  regular  people  as,  "within  100  meters 
95  percent  of  the  time."  (In  reality,  it  is  usu- 
ally much,  much  better  than  that.) 

Let's  walk  through  an  imaginary  trip  with 
one  of  these  jewels.  Those  familiar  with 
LORAN  will  recognize  some  procedures. 

You've  run  up  a  logging  road  well  before 
daylight  for  a  hard  day's  hunt  in  unfamiliar 
territory.  Before  leaving  the  truck  (or  boat  or 

campsite)  you  turn  on  the  , 

little  GPS  unit.  This  should 
not  be  done  while  actually 
sitting  in  the  truck.  The  unit 
must  be  able  to  "see"  the  sat- 
ellites. Glass  and  metal  can 
block  the  signals.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  unit  displays  its 
position  in  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude. You  store  this  posi- 
tion in  the  unit's  memory  as 
a  "waypoint."  (Told  you  to 
read  the  instructions,  didn't 
I?)  Let's  name  it  Waypoint 
#2.  Even  when  you  turn  the 
unit  off  and  go  a-rambling,  it 
remembers  the  exact  location 
of  the  truck.  (The  wise 
woodsman  will  also  mark  the  position  of  the 
truck  on  his  back-up  map  and  check  his  com- 
pass, just  in  case.) 

After  eight  or  10  hours  its  time  to  head  for 
home.  You  turn  on  the  GPS  and  wait  until  it 
"locks  on"  the  satellites  and  displays  your 
current  latitude  and  longitude.  Follow  the 
instructions  for  recalling  stored  waypoints 
and  select  Waypoint  #2.  Then  press  the  go  to 
waypoint  key.  In  seconds,  the  unit  tells  you 
that  Waypoint  #2  (the  truck)  is  4.2  miles  away 
on  a  magnetic  bearing  of  216  degrees!  You 
whip  out  your  trusty  compass,  point  yourself 
at  216  degrees  and  sashay  toward  your  desti- 
nation. You're  headed  home! 

"Don't  have  a  compass,"  you  say?  That's 
kinda  dumb,  but  it  happens.  Well,  punch  the 
right  buttons  and  the  unit  displays  a  steering 
screen.  It  shows  you  a  destination  symbol  (the 
truck)  and  an  arrow  symbol  (the  unit).  As  you 
move  through  the  woods,  the  arrow  will  ap- 
pear to  move  every  few  seconds.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  keep  the  arrow  (you)  pointed  toward 


GPS  units  function  by 
calculating  positions  of 
at  least  three  satellites 
to  give  the  user  such 
important  information 
as  his  or  her  latitude 
and  longitude. 
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GPS  models  are 

available  for  use 

on  both  land  and 

water,  offering 

virtually  pinpoint 

navigation  to  a 

favorite  hunting 

area  orfishiyig 

hole. 


the  destination  (the  truck)  as  you  walk.  In  this 
instance,  spare  batteries  are  a  real  comfort. 

But  let's  say  you're  smart  enough  to  dress 
yourself.  You  head  toward  the  truck,  glanc- 
ing at  your  compass  occasionally  to  keep 
pointed  in  the  right  direction.  When  you've 
covered  most  of  the  distance,  you  turn  the  unit 
on  again.  This  time  the  unit  tells  you  the  truck 
is  one  mile  away  on  a  magnetic  bearing  of  225 
degrees.  You've  wandered  off  course  a  bit,  so 
you  correct  your  error  and  continue.  And 
there's  no  more  worrying  about  missing  the 
truck  due  to  such  a  course  error. 

As  you  get  close  to  the  truck,  you  bring  up 
the  steering  screen  and  follow  the  arrow  in  to 
ground  zero. 

Now  remember  that  Uncle  Sam  is  deliber- 
ately messing  with  you  by  degrading  the  po- 
tential accuracy  of  your  unit.  You  may  be  as 
much  as  100  meters  to  the  right  or  left  of  your 
truck,  so  you  may  not  be  able  to  see  it  when 
you  get  to  it.  Not  to  worry.  Your  unit  has  an 
arrival  indicator.  Learn  to  set  and  adjust  it. 
When  it  starts  beeping,  you  know  you  are 
within  a  preset  range  of  the  truck  and  you 
have  only  a  small  area  to  search  to  find  it.  The 
unit  will  also  tell  you  if  you  wander  past  the 
truck. 

Avoiding  the  four  letter  word  (lost)  is  the 


primary  value  of  GPS  for  the  average  hunter, 
fisherman  or  backpacker.  It  is,  however,  ca- 
pable of  much  more.  If  you  have  a  fine  buck 
down,  it's  freezing  cold  and  darkness  has 
caught  you,  you  just  might  elect  to  return  in 
the  morning  for  your  trophy.  You  simply  store 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  your  kill  as  a 
waypoint  and  head  back  to  camp,  confident 
your  trusty  GPS  will  take  you  back  to  your 
buck  on  the  morrow. 

The  fisherman  who  finds  a  honey  hole  on 
one  of  Louisiana's  expansive  lakes  can  also 
save  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  pro- 
ductive bottom  structure  and  easily  return 
another  day. 

And  the  birder  or  photographer  who  finds 
that  special  spot  will  have  no  trouble  retrac- 
ing his  route  for  another  visit. 

Of  course,  GPS  really  shines  as  a  tool  for 
boaters  on  large,  open  waters  such  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  As  a  bonus,  the  larger  12-volt  re- 
ceivers with  separate  antennas  mounted  in 
the  open  are  usually  even  more  accurate  than 
the  hand-held  versions. 

After  a  full  day  of  rig-hopping  or  trolling 
across  the  Gulf,  it's  comforting  to  know  you 
recorded  a  waypoint  near  the  buoy  at 
Barataria  Pass,  or  wherever  you  departed 
from.  You  simply  punch  it  up,  hit  the  go  to 
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key,  and  follow  the  little  arrow  back  to  port. 
It's  even  more  comforting  when  thunder- 
heads  are  rapidly  building  or  when  rain  or 
fog  has  reduced  visibility.  Some  caution  is 
advisable.  The  author's  LOWRANCE  LMS 
350A  has  displayed  consistent  accuracy  that 
makes  running  into  a  buoy  a  real  possibility 
in  poor  visibility.  (Once  again,  be  smart 
enough  to  have  a  good  chart  and  compass 
aboard  and  plot  your  position  occasionally, 
just  for  insurance.) 

An  important  feature  for  boaters  is  the  abil- 
ity to  store  routes  in  the  receiver's  memory. 
You  punch  in  a  series  of  latitude/longitude 
positions,  such  as  the  twisting  course  of  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  Rigolets 
across  the  Mississippi  Sound.  When  you  ac- 
tivate the  route  mode  at  the  Rigolets,  the  ma- 
chine will  guide  you  from  course  change  to 
course  change,  automatically  progressing 
from  one  waypoint  bearing  to  the  next. 

A  new  bonus  for  fixed-mount  users  seek- 
ing ultimate  accuracy  is  a  device  that  actu- 
ally restores  consistent  GPS  accuracy  to  its 
intended  level  of  5-10  meters  for  properly 
equipped  receivers.  It's  called  Differential 
GPS  (DGPS)  and,  unbelievably,  is  offered  by 
a  branch  of  the  U.S.  military!  The  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  wearing  its  Department  of  Commerce 
hat,  is  installing  the  differential  system  along 
the  U.S.  coast  primarily  for  the  safety  of  com- 
mercial vessels  in  crowded  coastal  and  har- 
bor conditions. 

The  differential  system  relies  on  GPS  re- 
ceivers at  Coast  Guard  radio  installations 
with  precisely  known  locations.  The  receiv- 
ers feed  the  satellite  signals  into  a  computer 
which,  because  it  knows  precisely  where  it  is 
located  as  well  as  where  the  satellite  is  lo- 
cated, can  compute  the  error  in  the  satellite 
signals.  Correction  information  is  then  broad- 
cast via  radio  signals  to  common  folk  with 
"differential-ready  receivers."  Our  receivers 
apply  the  corrections  to  their  own  computa- 
tions and,  Voila!  Original  accuracy  is  restored! 

To  use  DGPS,  you  must  have  the  necessary 
software  built  into  your  GPS  receiver,  and  you 
have  to  shell  out  about  $500  for  a  separate 
Differential  Beacon  Receiver.  Or  you  can  just 
pop  down  about  $l,500-$2,000  for  a  GPS  unit 
with  a  differential  receiver  built  in.  You  must 
also  be  within  about  200  miles  of  a  coastal 
DGPS  broadcast  tower.  With  a  station  at  En- 
glish Turn  on  the  Mississippi  River,  another 


at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  a  third  over  in 
Florida,  coverage  across  the  Gulf  Coast  is  very 
good. 

One  word  of  caution.  The  magic  machines 
will  tell  you  how  far  the  next  waypoint  is,  and 
the  direction  to  it,  and  even  help  you  steer  a 
straight  or  roundabout  course.  It  WILL  NOT 
tell  you  what  may  lie  between  you  and  that 
waypoint!  Once  again,  nothing  beats  an  up- 
to-date  map  or  chart  and  the  common  sense 
to  look  at  it  from  time  to  time.  There  may  be  a 
shoal  area,  a  point  of  land  or  even  an  Air  Force 
Bombing  Range  between  you  and  your  des- 
tination. Remember  what  we  said  about  noth- 
ing being  foolproof.  More  than  one  fool-  has 
run  his  boat  into  an  island  or  a  jetty  simply 
because  the  GPS  said  his  destination  was  four 
miles  away,  straight  ahead!  ■ 


Global  Positioning 
units  can  be  taken  on  a 
boating  trip,  opposite,  to 
quickly  find  a  favorite 
fishing  hole  or  birding 
spot.  These  units  are 
available  in  a  variety  of 
convenient  hand-held 
models,  below,  for  about 
the  cost  of  a  good  rifle. 
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I  raised  my 

call,  took  a 

deep  breath 

and  blasted 

out  a  hail  call 

that  stopped 

them  like 

they'd  hit  a 

brick  wall. 

They  flared 

and  started 

back  pedaling 

furiously. 
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ft  ft  S~\    fjou  hear  'em?"  My  brother  had  stopped  paddling  and  was  whispering  excit- 
\_\  [J    \  \J  I  edly  from  the  back  of  the  pirogue. 

\    /        "Hear  what?"  The  only  thing  I  could  hear  was  the  drone  of  a  crewboat 
churning  down  one  of  the  passes. 
U  "The  ducks,  man,  the  DUCKS!"  he  hissed. 

The  racket  from  the  crewboat  faded  and  another  sound  seeped  through.  A  faint  gabbling 
at  first,  then  whistles,  then  distinct  quacking.  Concentrating,  I  focused  through  the  hazy 
gray  of  an  overcast  dawn  on  the  bay  ahead.  Tiny  dots  peppered  the  entire  surface.  It  seemed 
we  had  discovered  all  the  ducks  in  the  entire  flyway.  We  paddled  around  a  bend  and  a  pair 
of  mottled  ducks  burst  from  the  water  20  feet  in  front,  flapping  and  quacking  an  alarm. 

Ducks  started  launching  themselves  in  great  bunches  all  around  us.  Each  flock  triggered 
another  further  out  into  this  Mississippi  delta  bay.  In  seconds  they  filled  the  sky  with  a  sight 
guaranteed  to  make  any  duck  hunter  delirious.  We  stopped  paddling  and  gazed  at  the  sky 
with  mouths  agape.  If  we  didn't  fire  a  shot  today  this  spectacle  would  make  the  trip  worth- 
while. 

"Let's  set  up  right  there,"  Rick  whispered,  pointing  at  a  patch  of  sawgrass  with  the 
paddle.  "It  looks  perfect." 

It  did  look  perfect.  The  sawgrass  was  on  the  edge  of  a  small  cove  and  would  serve  as  a 
perfect  natural  blind  for  our  pirogue.  The  wind  and  sun  would  be  at  our  backs.  You  couldn't 
ask  for  a  better  setup. 

We  pitched  out  26  decoys  about  five  feet  apart  with  a  big  opening  right  in  the  middle  for  a 
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landing  area.  Then  we  shoved  the  pirogue 
into  the  grass,  bent  down  a  few  stems  for  vi- 
sion and  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited. 

It  didn't  seem  possible.  Ducks  were  every- 
where except  in  front  of  us.  After  20  minutes, 
I  got  out  of  the  pirogue  to  inspect  our  setup 
from  a  distance.  It  looked  perfect.  Everything 
was  well  camouflaged  and  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  scare  the  ducks. 

Quite  obviously,  there  was  nothing  to  at- 
tract them  either.  "I  knew  we  shouldn't  have 
set  up  here,"  I  groaned  while  getting  back  in 
the  pirogue.  "Ducks  won't  come  near  this 
place!" 

Rick  was  glaring  at  me  when  his  eyes 
shifted,  then  lit  up.  "Get  down  —  on  the  left". 

I  ducked  and  turned  my  head  slowly.  Four 
.greys  were  about  100  yards  out  and  already 
in  a  curving  descent  for  the  decoys.  I  raised 
the  call,  took  a  deep  breath  and  blasted  out  a 
hail  call  that  stopped  them  like  they'd  hit  a 
brick  wall.  Then  they  flared  and  started  back 
pedaling  furiously. 

My  brother's  face  went  from  red  to  purple 
with  veins  pulsating  all  around.  He  reached 
for  the  calls  around  my  neck.  "Those  ducks 
were  ours!"  he  snarled.  "Why  did  you..." 

Suddenly  he  turned  his  head,  shouldered 
his  gun  and  blasted  two  quick  shots  over  the 
decoys.  I  turned  around  and  found  a  teal  kick- 
ing in  the  decoys  and  another  rocketing  sky- 
ward. Rick  followed  him  with  the  barrel  — 
BLAM!  He  folded  and  plunged  into  the  edge 
of  the  spread. 

Rick  was  walking  out  to  retrieve  his  teal 
when  I  saw  the  lone  and  apparently  lost  duck 
gliding  towards  us.  (Never  fails.  The  instant 
you  get  out  of  the  blind  they  come  in.)  I  hissed 
at  Rick.  He  was  about  10  yards  out  sloshing 
through  the  hyacinths  and  ducked  instinc- 
tively without  looking  up. 

But  the  duck  saw  the  movement  and 
veered  off.  Here's  my  chance  to  redeem  my- 
self, I  thought  and  mouthed  the  call  again.  The 
duck  looked  like  a  Widgeon  —  usually  a 
sucker  for  a  call  —  and  he  was  alone. 

This  time  a  series  of  shorter  raspy  quacks 
emerged  from  the  call  and  the  duck  turned, 
cupped  his  wings  and  started  gliding  in.  In 
seconds  he  was  over  the  decoys.  Rick  rose 
from  his  crouch,  shouldered  his  gun  and 
seemed  to  jerk  his  shoulders  violently  for- 
ward, almost  tripping  into  the  water  as  the 
duck  flapped  away. 


He'd  pulled  the  trigger  on  an  empty  cham- 
ber. Heaven  knows  I've  done  it  enough  times 
myself  but  the  spectacle  convulsed  me  in  hys- 
terics. That  instinctive  flinch  to  absorb  the 
recoil  looks  pretty  ridiculous  when  there's  no 
recoil  to  absorb. 

The  next  hour  was  a  bird  watcher 's  dream. 
I  have  nothing  against  bird  watching.  In  fact, 
what  most  of  us  call  duck  hunting  is  mostly 
duck  watching.  The  shooting,  especially 
nowadays,  takes  up  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  the  time.  But  there's  something  about 
watching  hundreds,  maybe  thousands,  of 
ducks  thumbing  their  noses  at  you  all  morn- 
ing that  gets  a  bit  annoying,  especially  after  a 
3  a.m.  rising,  2-hour  car  ride  and  a  half-hour 
boat  ride. 

All  morning  ducks  poured  into  an  area 
about  300  yards  to  our  left  that  looked  no  dif- 
ferent from  our  spot.  They  seemed  to  zero  in 
on  it  as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  horizon 
and  no  amount  of  calling  would  turn  them 
toward  us.  By  10  o'clock  the  place  was  solid 
with  ducks  and  I'd  had  enough. 

"Let's  go  to  them,"  I  sighed.  "They're  ob- 
viously not  gonna  come  to  us." 

If  we'd  been  a  little  more  patient  at  day- 
break we  might  have  seen  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ducks  that  lifted  from  the  bay  lifted 
from  that  same  area  and  dropped  back  into  it 
after  a  brief  flight. 

They  lifted  again  as  we  approached.  Each 
species  seemed  to  rise  on  cue  and  with  its  own 
flock.  First  to  lift  were  the  Pintails.  The  sun 


Going  to  the  ducks,  as 
opposed  to  enticing 
stubborn  fowl  to  a  decoy 
set,  often  will  result  in 
much  more  successful 
days  afield. 
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Though  it  may  take  some 

time,  finding  the  feeding 

areas  can  be  the  difference 

between  taking  meat  home 

and  going  hungry. 


had  broken  through  the  clouds  by  now  and 
the  sight  of  the  long-necked,  long-winged 
ducks  rising  from  the  shallows  in  a  thunder- 
ous mass  and  circling  overhead  was  almost 
too  much  for  a  die  hard  duck  hunter's  ner- 
vous system.  All  we  could  do  was  gape  in  awe. 
Then  the  Widgeon  and  Greys  lifted  and 
flapped  off  in  their  own  ragged  groups.  Fi- 
nally a  swarm  of  Green-winged  Teal  exploded 
from  the  shoreline  and  started  their  erratic 
dance  over  the  water.  There  must  have  been 
a  hundred  of  them  and  they  all  seemed  to 
bank  and  swerve  at  once.  How  do  they  do 
that? 

By  now  the  pirogue  was  bumping  bottom 
and  I  looked  down  at  water  the  color  of  the 
stuff  that  churns  up  behind  your  outboard 
when  you  hit  a  mud  flat. 

"No  wonder  they  love  this 
place,"  I  remarked.  The  wa- 
ter was  in  a  muddy  froth  from 
ducks  rooting  for  duck  potato 
bulbs.  By  late  in  the  season 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
duck  potato  are  gone  but  the 
bulbs  lie  only  a  few  inches 
under  ground.  For  ducks  fat- 
tening up  for  the  long  trip 
north  few  things  are  as  attrac- 
tive as  an  orchard  of  duck  po- 
p|  tato  bulbs. 

The  trick  is  finding  these  ar- 
eas. Like  I  said,  there's  nothing  much  left  on 
the  surface.  If  you're  in  the  area  for  teal  sea- 
son or  for  the  first  split  of  the  regular  season, 
it's  a  good  idea  to  note  patches  of  duck  po- 
tato for  late  season  hunting. 

Other  than  that,  it's  a  matter  of  scouting 
by  watching  where  ducks  land.  Usually,  they 
don't  land  randomly  in  the  marsh.  I  often  take 
binoculars  on  fishing  trips  just  to  watch  for 
ducks  landing.  Then  you  need  to  determine 
why  they  land  in  a  particular  spot.  Is  it  a  feed- 
ing or  a  resting  area?  Like  deer,  ducks  have 
preferred  areas  for  both  activities  and  some 
resting  areas  can  be  hunted  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. Deer  hunters  swear  by  scouting.  Duck 
hunters  should  too. 

Anyway,  this  place  was  definitely  a  feed- 
ing area,  but  it  offered  nothing  helpful  to  the 
duck  hunter.  No  stands  of  rousseau  or 
sawgrass  for  a  blind.  No  perfect  little  pocket 
of  water  tucked  into  the  shore.  Worse  still,  the 
wind  would  be  in  our  faces  instead  of  at  our 
backs.  The  place  had  nothing  going  for  it  — 
except  ducks. 


We  scoured  the  shoreline  for  a  few  willow 
and  bachiris  branches  and  stuck  them  around 
the  pirogue  which  was  stable  in  the  3  inches 
of  water.  Only  10  decoys  went  out  this  time 
and  eight  of  them  were  behind  us. 

In  20  minutes,  we  had  our  limits.  All  big 
ducks. 

There's  nothing  earth-shaking  here.  We 
simply  set  up  where  the  ducks  wanted  to 
land,  not  where  we  wanted  them  to  land.  It's 
amazing  how  often  hunters  overlook  this 
basic  fact.  We  wouldn't  dream  of  setting  up  a 
deer  stand  without  first  finding  sign,  or  hunt- 
ing squirrels  in  an  area  without  cuttings.  But 
a  pond  or  inlet  that  somehow  looks  perfect 
will  find  us  building  a  blind. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  to  improve  late  season 
duck  hunting: 

Scout.  It  sounds  trite  and  the  deer  maga- 
zines have  worked  this  theme  to  death  but 
for  a  duck  hunter  scouting  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  full  limit  or  a  day  of  bird 
watching. 

Check  shorelines  for  feathers.  A  few  feath- 
ers might  mean  just  a  pair  of  Mottled  Ducks, 
but  patches  of  them  along  the  shoreline  mean 
that  numbers  of  ducks  use  the  pond  at  some 
time,  either  for  resting  or  feeding. 

In  ponds  with  permanent  water,  check  the 
coontail  or  milfoil.  Widgeon  and  Gadwall 
strip  the  leaves  from  the  stems.  Find  a  pond 
with  a  bunch  of  bare  milfoil  and  coontail 
stems  underwater  and  you've  probably 
found  a  pond  the  Greys  are  feeding  in. 

Set  up  decoys  behind  your  blind.  Goose 
hunters  set  up  the  bulk  of  their  decoys  be- 
hind themselves  and  shoot  the  geese  as  they 
glide  overhead.  A  duck  gliding  overhead  is 
one  of  the  easiest  shots  available. 

Late  season  ducks  have  an  exasperating 
habit  of  circling  repeatedly  outside  of  your 
decoys  only  to  finally  land  out  of  range.  With 
decoys  behind  you,  these  circling  ducks  of- 
ten provide  shots  as  these  inspection  flights 
put  them  overhead. 

Keep  mobile.  Mobility  is  probably  the 
single  most  important  ingredient  for  duck 
hunting  success  today.  As  the  season  wears, 
you  can  almost  hear  the  veteran  ducks, 
snicker  as  they  gaze  down  at  a  typical  per- 
manent blind  and  postcard-perfect  decoys. 
Follow  the  ducks  as  their  feeding  and  resting 
sites  change. 

And  remember  that,  today  especially  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  particularly, 
duck  "hunting"  means  just  that.  ■ 
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adeline  Wise  drew  back  the  long 
spindly  rod.  A  bright  yellow  line 
arced  gracefully  overhead.  With  a 
two-handed  grip,  the  angler  "shot 
the  line"  out  over  Lake  Stewart.  It  dropped  gen- 
tly and  tickled  the  water's  stillness. 

Earlier,  Madeline  had  tried  her  hand  at  tying 
flies  —  using  fur,  feathers,  hooks  and  hackles 
—  at  the  Freshwater  Fly  Fishing  session,  one  of 
20  widely  varied  workshops  offered  at  Becom- 
ing an  Outdoors-Woman.  At  this  3-day  skills-ori- 
ented weekend,  more  than  100  women  gathered 
to  explore  their  interests  and  develop  their  tal- 
ents in  the  outdoors.  The  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  held  this  premiere  event  in 
Louisiana  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Grant  Parish  in 
September  1994. 

At  the  fly-fishing  session,  anglers  were  in- 
troduced to  an  assortment  of  lures,  including 
top-water  poppers,  streamers,  nymphs  and  bot- 
tom hugging  flies.  Each  has  its  own  action  to 
attract  a  different  type  of  fish. 


« 


Madeline  was  born  and  raised  in  Rapides 
Parish,  not  too  far  from  the  fly-fishing  site.  Her 
father  was  a  dentist  and  "mother  had  all  she 
could  handle  with  the  house,"  she  explained. 
They  were  not  a  family  who  relaxed  by  spend- 
ing time  in  the  outdoors  together.  Madeline  was 
different. 

"I  have  just  always  loved  the  outdoors.  Walk- 
ing. I  love  to  walk.  It  gives  me  great  joy  to  hear 
the  birds  and  see  the  trees." 

Recently,  Madeline  had  a  brush  with  the 
highway  department  when  officials  claimed 
that  some  of  the  trees  on  her  property  belonged 
to  the  government. 

"When  the  highway  came  through,  they  cut 
down  10  trees  on  our  land.  They  said  it  was 
highway  property. 

"It  broke  my  heart. .  .just  broke  my  heart. 

"They  wanted  me  to  move  my  house,  but 
I've  been  there  since  1938.  I  just  said,  'No'." 

"My  oldest  daughter  and  I  are  replanting 
trees  now." 

"In  the  last  few  months,  we've  planted  a  pine 
and  two  oaks.  And  last  year  we  planted  a  dog- 
wood." 

In  the  late  afternoon  light,  Madeline  and  the 
other  anglers  waded  into  the  warm  lake  water. 
She  spoke  easily  as  she  practiced  her  cast.  She 
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sounded  pleased  with  her  contin- 
ued explorations  of  the  outdoors, 
"I  am  77  years  old.  My  daughter 
and  I  usually  go  to  New  Mexico 
in  the  summers  to  visit  family.  Last 
summer,  we  went  white-water 
rafting...I  loved  it." 

This  was  her  first  foray  into 
the  fun  of  fly-fishing.  She  had  a 
purpose  in  mind  when  she  signed 
up  for  the  fly-fishing  session.  "On 
our  vacations  out  west,  my  son-in- 
law  takes  his  son  fly  fishing.  Next 
time,  I  want  to  be  invited." 


Photo  by  Sara  Ann  Harris 


Top,  Belinda  Murray  of 
Picayune,  Mississippi, 
shares  her  archery  know- 
how  at  the  range  with  Jean 
Allen-Wilson  who  hails 
from  Cottonport.  Above, 
Karen  Juneau  from  Scott 
and  Debbie  Didier  from 
Marksville  decide  on  their 
next  move,  using  new  map 
and  compass  skills. 


"So  many  times  we  look,  but 
we  do  not  see,"  said  naturalist  and 
birder  Amy  Ouchley.  At  the 
Birding  in  Louisiana  session,  Amy 
presented  birding  as  a  way  to  en- 
hance our  powers  of  observation. 
Learning  birds'  preferences 
for  different  habitats  and  their  be- 
havior during  each  season  is  basic 
to  identification  of  a  species.  If  a 
birder  is  canoeing  a  cypress-rupelo 
swamp,  for  example,  she  can  ex- 
pect to  spot  a  Kingfisher  or  a  Bald 
Eagle  —  birds  she  would  not  see 
in  a  brackish  marsh.  If  she  visits 
the  chenieres,  a  ridge  habitat  of 
oaks  and  palmettos  in  southwest  Louisiana, 
and  it  is  spring  migration,  the  birder  is  likely 
to  see  an  extraordinary  variety  of  small 
neotropical  species  resting  on  every  available 
branch  after  their  extended  flight  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  women  flipped  through  bird  identifi- 
cation field  guides  as  Ouchley  explained  other 
aids  to  observation.  Body  silhouette,  size  and 
shape,  and  beak  and  bill  type  are  all  clues.  Bird 
songs  are  important  give-aways,  be  they  rau- 
cous, sweet  and  high  pitched,  or  mocking.  Fre- 
quently, the  birder  hears  a  bird  before  she  sees 
it. 

"Birding  is  a  new  activity  for  me,"  said  Pam 
Kaster,  as  she  focused  the  binoculars  and 
peered  from  the  ridge  to  locate  a  caller  in  the 
treetops.  Pam  grew  up  in  Oklahoma  on  a  mili- 
tary installation.  As  a  young  girl,  she  joined  a 
horseback  riding  club  so  she  could  go  on  the 
overnight  trail  rides  and  spend  3-day  week- 
ends out  camping. 

Today,  Pam  rides  with  a  local  club  in  Baton 
Rouge.  Frequently,  she  sees  songbirds.  "I  get 
to  see  a  lot  on  the  trail  rides.  I'm  really  curious 
about  the  birds." 


She  strolled  along  the  forest  edge  listening 
intently  and  exchanging  comments  with  the 
other  women.  Kaster  explained  that  industrial 
air  emissions  and  agricultural  run  off  have 
been  harmful  to  bird  species  in  Louisiana  and 
elsewhere.  Packaging,  transporting,  dispersal 
and  discharge  of  these  toxic  elements  are  con- 
trolled by  law  and  now  enforcement  of  the 
rules  is  the  issue. 

Pam  Kaster  is  president  of  Citizens  for  a 
Clean  Environment,  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  addresses  solutions  to  chemical  pollution 
in  the  air  and  waters  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Par- 
ish. "Our  objective  is  to  assist  government 
agencies  in  serving  people"  who  support  a 
pollution-free  environment.  The  organization 
is  a  small  band  of  concerned  citizens  who  work 
to  support  regulatory  government  agencies 
and  educate  industry  leaders.  She  feels  that 
the  more  she  learns  about  the  natural  world, 
the  better  she  can  perform  on  the  job. 

Becky  Weeks  is  a  young  mother,  slender, 
with  straight  dark  hair.  She  stepped  along  the 
national  forest  trail,  clearly  in  her  element. 

Growing  up,  Becky's  brothers  were  encour- 
aged to  go  frogging,  alligator  hunting,  duck 
hunting,  squirrel  hunting  and  fishing.  And  her 
father  frequently  took  all  five  children  and 
Becky's  mom  on  treks  along  the  creek  beds  of 
Kisatchie  wold  in  central  Louisiana,  that  hill 
region  of  sand,  red  clay,  and  rock 
outcroppings. 

"Dad  was  a  forester.  He  took  us  on  nature 
hikes  all  the  time.  He  would  show  us  plants 
and  tell  us  the  names,"  Becky  said. 

Her  father  grew  up  in  Pineville.  He  spent 
his  summers  in  the  country  with  his  aunt.  "She 
was  very  much  an  outdoorswoman.  That  is 
how  dad  was  first  exposed." 

Becky's  attention  turned  to  botanist  Susan 
Carr,  the  guide  for  Reading  the  Woods  and 
Wildflowers.  Carr  pointed  out  common  plants, 
like  bird's  foot  violet,  blue-eyed  grass,  and 
butterfly  weed.  She  explained  that  this  diverse 
herbaceous  ground  cover  is  distinctive  to  open 
upland  long  leaf  pine  forests. 

Swatches  of  bright  colors  and  patterns  flut- 
tered past.  Becky  added  that  on  their  family 
outings  her  dad  shared  his  passion  for  butter- 
fly collecting  with  them.  "Basically,  you  find 
an  open  area  where  there  are  lots  of  flowers. 
When  you  spot  a  butterfly,  you  chase  it 
through  the  woods,  swishing  your  net." 

Captured,  the  butterfly  is  grasped  gingerly 
by  the  body  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  intriguing 
designs  on  the  wings. 
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Later,  zoologist  Emlyn  Smith  led  the  group 
to  a  colony  of  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers. 
"The  longleaf  ecosystem  is  in  serious  trouble," 
Smith  explained.  This  poses  a  problem  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  which  instinc- 
tively selects  the  oldest  of  the  longleaf  pines 
and  invests  a  full  year  preparing  nests  in  them. 
These  are  the  only  woodpeckers  that  nest  in 
live  trees.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  among  oth- 
ers, is  working  to  protect  the  birds  in  Louisi- 
ana and  across  the  Southeast. 

As  Becky  grew  up  and  went  to  college,  she 
lost  interest  in  the  woods  and  wild  things.  "It 
wasn't  until  I  had  children  myself  that  it  all 
came  back  to  me,"  she  said.  Becoming  an  Out- 
doors-Woman attracted  her  because  in  the  last 
few  years  she  had  realized  that  what  she  most 
wanted  to  teach  her  three  sons  was  out  on  the 
sloping  forested  hills  and  river  bottoms  of  her 
own  childhood. 


This  first  group  of  outdoorswomen  also  in- 
cluded a  veterinarian,  a  journalist,  a  photog- 
rapher, a  small  business  manager,  and  a  girl 
scout  director. 

The  women  were  married,  single,  and  sepa- 
rated, country  girls,  city  girls,  and  two  mother- 


daughter  teams;  native  Louisianians,  women 
who  moved  to  Louisiana  from  other  states; 
women  who  drove  in  for  this  weekend  from 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Florida.  One 
was  a  traveler  headed  for  Alaska,  another  an 
eccentric  mapping  her  own  spiritual  journey, 
plus  a  social  worker,  a  pharmaceutical  sales 
representative,  a  storyteller,  a  bourree  player, 
a  zookeeper  and  every  combination  of  the 
above. 

And  what  bit  of  information  intrigued  them 
more  than  anything  else  they  learned  on  the 
weekend?  Landscape  contractor  Karen  Foley, 
a  native  New  Orleanian,  was  surprised  to  find 
out  that  longleaf  pine  woodlands  are  very 
much  enhanced  by  and,  in  fact,  depend  upon 
fire  to  thrive. 

Pam  Raster  found  it  curious  that  crushing 
a  winter  green  Life  Saver  between  your  teeth 
at  night  produces  a  photochemical  reaction 
similar  to  that  of  fireflies. 

And  at  the  wild  game  cook-out  and  wine 
tasting  Saturday  night,  forester  Viola  Ritchie, 
who  is  originally  from  Florida  and  currently 
lives  in  Natchitoches,  took  a  sip  of  wine  and 
quipped,  "I  learned  that  nutria  goes  with  a 
white  Grenache."  ■ 


"You  are  part  of  a 
pioneering  effort  to 
break  down 
barriers  to 
participation  of 
women  in  outdoor 
activities." 

Christine  L.Thomas, 
founder  of  Becoming 
an  Outdoors-Woman, 
in  a  letter  to  Louisiana 
participants,  August 
1994.  Dr.  Thomas  is  a 
professor  of  resource 
management  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stevens  Point. 


BACK  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND 

Another  three-day  weekend  in  the  red  clay  hills  of  central  Louisiana  has  been  slated.  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman.  Friday,  April  28  -  Sunday  April  30, 1995,  Camp  Grant  Walker.  Sponsored  by  the  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Division,  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Participants  may  choose  4  from  20  plus  skills  workshops. 

Birding,  Reading  the  Woods  and  Wildflowers,  Hiking  at  Night/Night  Sounds,  Waterfowl  Identification, 
Stream  Ecology,  Backyard  Wildlife  or  Outdoor  Photography. 

Falconry,  Bow  Hunting,  Deer  Hunting,  Turkey  Hunting,  handling  a  muzzleloader,  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun,  Fresh- 
water Fishing  and  Fly  Fishing,  Backpacking,  and  Canoeing. 

Camping,  Camp  Cooking,  Map  and  Compass  Skills  or  Clothes  that  Work/outdoor  clothing  for  women. 

For  more  information  and  a  registration  form,  fill  out  the  form  below  and  mail  it  today.  Enrollment  is  limited 
to  100  participants. 

Name 

Address 


City/State/Zip 


Mail  all  inquiries  on  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  to: 
Janet  Weaver,  Assistant  Coordinator 

Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 

Information  and  Education  Division 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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was  working  one  summer  with  the 
forest  service  in  Kisatchie  National 
Forest  when  we  came  across  a  nest 
with  two  young  Turkey  Vultures.  The 
nest  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  hollow  base  of 
a  tree.  The  vultures  had  all  of  their  adult  feath- 
ers and  were  close  to  full  size,  but  they 
couldn't  fly,  either  because  they  were  too 
young  or  there  was  not  enough  room  to  take 
off.  I  wanted  to  get  a  closer  look,  but  they  ran 
away.  We  ran  after  them  and  I  caught  one, 
grabbing  it  from  behind.  It  started  to  make 
ghastly  noises,  and  then  it  just  hunched  over 
and  retched.  Luckily,  I  had  it  pointed  safely 
away  or  my  boots  would  have  been  coated." 

That  episode  was  related  by  Steve  Shively, 
a  biologist  with  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries'  Natural  Heritage  Section.  The 
conclusion  to  his  story  is  not  at  all  unusual. 
When  approached  or  harassed,  vultures  fre- 
quently vomit  up  their  latest  meal,  either  as 
a  way  to  lighten  the  load  before  takeoff  or  as 
a  way  to  repulse  intruders.  Since  that  last 
meal  was  probably  something  dead  and  rot- 
ting (carrion),  you  can  imagine  the  sight  -  and 
the  smell  -  as  this  maligned  and  misunder- 
stood bird  loses  its  lunch. 

Vultures  are  a  common  sight  in  Louisiana, 
especially  along  roads  and  highways  where 
an  easy  meal  is  always  available.  Armadil- 
los, opossums,  raccoons,  squirrels:  they  all 
end  up  as  road  pizza.  And  who  loves  road 
pizza  best?  Louisiana's  foremost  carrion  con- 
sumers. 

No  matter  how  nasty-making  a  living  from 
death  may  seem  to  us,  particularly  those  who 
don't  realize  that  something  has  to  die  for 
every  meal  we  eat,  vultures  provide  a  valu- 
able service.  Sooner  or  later,  everything  dies. 
Decaying  carcasses  would  litter  the  landscape 
if  it  weren't  for  the  habits  of  these  gruesome, 
yet  handsome,  birds. 

Early  Spanish  settlers  in  South  America 
understood  the  vulture's  value.  They  passed 
laws  against  killing  and  harassing  vultures. 
They  recognized  the  importance  of  these 
birds  in  removing  carrion  and  keeping  down 
disease. 

Vultures  also  play  a  unique  part  in 
Louisiana's  history.  Carencro,  a  city  in 
Lafayette  Parish,  derives  its  name  from  "car- 
rion crow,"  a  colloquialism  for  the  vulture. 

Louisiana  is  home  to  two  vulture  species, 
the  Turkey  Vulture  and  the  Black  Vulture. 
Both  species  are  bare-headed,  an  adaptation 
that  allows  them  to  reach  inside  a  carcass 


without  dirtying  head  feathers.  Both  feed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  carrion,  but  small  mammals,  young  birds,  frogs 
and  other  small  animals  are  known  to  be  taken.  A 
vulture's  talons  are  weak  compared  with  those  of  eagles, 
hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey,  so  attacking  live  prey  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Here's  a  quick  way  to  tell  the  two  species  apart  in 
flight: 

Turkey  Vulture  (Catharies  aura) 

1.  More  elongate  wings,  with  a  wing 
span  of  up  to  72  inches. 

2.  Trailing  edge  of  wing  feathers  tipped 
silver  gray. 

3.  Wings  rarely  flapped  when  soaring. 

4.  Tail  extends  twice  as  far  from  body  as 
head. 

5.  Red  head  skin. 

6.  Usually  solitary. 

Black  Vulture  (Coragyps  atratus) 

1.  Broader  and  shorter  wings,  with  a 
wing  span  of  54  inches. 

2.  White  wing  patches  at  wing  tips. 

3.  Wings  flapped  two  to  three  times  per 
minute  when  soaring. 

4.  Tail  and  head  extend  equal  distances 
from  body. 

5.  Black  head  skin. 

6.  Usually  seen  in  groups. 

The  Black  Vulture  may  be  the  smaller  of  the  two,  but 
it  is  more  aggressive.  Groups  have  been  known  to  drive 
Turkey  Vultures  away  from  a  carcass. 

In  general,  birds  are  sight  hunters  not  gifted  with  a 
keen  sense  of  smell.  Vultures  are  the  exception,  though 
studies  have  shown  that  Black  Vultures  rely  more 
heavily  on  sight  than  do  Turkey  Vultures.  Just  how  great 
a  role  smell  plays  in  hunting  is  not  known. 

Considering  their  ghastly  occupations,  vultures  are 
beautiful  flyers,  pictures  of  deadly  grace.  When  search- 
ing for  a  freshly  (or  not  so  freshly)  deceased  meal, 
vultures  take  full  advantage  of  wind  currents  and 
updrafts  to  placidly  soar  high  above  the  ground.  In  this 
way  they  are  able  to  conserve  energy  for  the  feast. 

On  the  ground,  a  different  picture  emerges.  Grace  is 
replaced  by  dogged  determination  as  vultures  attack  a 
corpse.  In  some  instances,  obtaining  a  meal  isn't  easy.  A 
corpse  split  open  by  traffic  is  no  problem,  but  a  whole 
animal  felled  by  more  natural  causes  can  be  difficult  to 
manage.  Most  vultures  start  with  the  eyes,  but  after  they 
have  been  devoured,  the  only  thing  left  is  to  attack  an 
animal's  soft  underside  with  the  sharp  beak. 

If  a  portion  of  the  dead  animal  cannot  be  reached 
through  tough  hide,  vultures  will  wait  nearby  until 
decomposition  has  softened  the  body  enough  for  them 
to  feed. 

At  the  site  of  a  corpse,  vultures  gorge  themselves. 
Many  times  they  are  so  full  they  are  too  heavy  to  take  off 


and  must  wait  until  digestion  has  taken  place.  Of  course, 
if  an  unlucky  curiosity-seeker  happens  to  come  along, 
up  may  come  the  recently  ingested  meal  as  the  vulture 
makes  its  escape. 

Most  vultures  are  allowed  to  eat  in  peace.  For  those 
breeding,  that  means  a  fresh  meal  for  the  youngsters 
waiting  at  the  nesting  site. 

Black  Vultures  do  not  build  nests,  but  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  ground  or  in  or  near  tree  stumps.  Turkey  Vultures 
do  likewise,  but  they  are  known  to  also  build  a  crude 
nest. 

Young  vultures  are  covered  with  fluffy  down,  but 
their  heads  are  as  bald  as  their  parents'.  The  down  of 
young  Turkey  Vultures  is  white  and  that  of  Black  Vul- 
tures is  buff.  Like  most  birds  of  prey,  vultures  are 
dependent  upon  their  parents  for  a  long  period.  Turkey 
Vultures  spend  8-10  weeks  in  the  nest,  and  Black  Vul- 
tures spend  about  14.  This  is  long  after  both  species  have 
attained  adult  feathers. 

The  youngsters  are  fed  by  regurgitation,  naturally. 

Louisiana's  vultures  are  in  the  same  order  as  other 
diurnal  (daytime)  birds  of  prey,  including  eagles,  kites, 
falcons,  hawks  and  the  Osprey.  They  are  characterized 
by  long,  sharp  claws,  a  hooked  bill  and  exceptional 
eyesight.  Most  are  extremely  strong  flyers. 

New  World  vultures  are  placed  in  a  separate  family 
from  Old  World  vultures,  which  are  familiar  to  many 
from  nature  films  of  vultures  feeding  on  zebras  felled  by 
lions  and  other  predators.  On  the  African  savannah, 
there  is  a  feeding  hierarchy  with  vultures  last  on  the 
chart,  waiting  until  lions  and  hyenas  and  jackals  have 
had  their  fill.  In  Louisiana,  a  lion's  work  is  taken  over  by 
automobiles  and  the  lack  of  primary  predators  usually 
means  no  waiting  to  dig  in  once  a  carcass  has  been 
located. 

The  New  World  vulture  family  includes  not  only 
Louisiana's  Turkey  and  Black  Vultures,  but  also  about 
five  other  species.  Some  of  these,  like  the  King  Vulture  of 
South  America,  have  colorful  heads  with  red  and  purple 
wattles  and  warts.  The  most  famous  member  of  the 
family  is  the  rare  and  endangered  California  Condor, 
which  has  the  largest  wingspan  of  any  flying  land  bird. 

It's  unlikely  that  we'll  see  a  California  Condor  here  in 
Louisiana,  but  the  chances  that  a  Crested  Caracara, 
another  carrion-eating  species,  will  be  spotted  are 
greater.  A  small  breeding  population  is  known  in 
Cameron  Parish  and  strays  from  other  states  are  often 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Louisiana.  The  Caracara  is  techni- 
cally a  falcon,  but  is  more  often  observed  dining  on  a 
corpse  on  the  ground  than  the  other  falcons. 

Vultures,  however,  rule  the  roost  in  Louisiana  when  it 
comes  to  eating  the  dead.  No  matter  how  repulsive  this 
occupation  may  seem,  remember  what  an  important  one 
it  truly  is.  Pestering  them  is  not  recommended.  Besides 
their  vital  role,  they  may  vomit  on  you  if  you  approach 
too  close.  ■ 
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10  yearsTracking  wild  things 


BY  SARA  ANN  HARRIS 


age  their  inventories  using  methods  estab- 
lished by  The  Nature  Conservancy,  the 
mother  organization  of  the  nation's  Natural 
Heritage  Program.  Tracking,  collecting  and 
storing  are  handled  by  the  Biological  and 
Conservation  Data  System  (BCD).  In  Louisi- 
ana, as  in  most  states,  BCD  is  the  only  central 
repository  of  data  on  uncommon  species. 
Over  time  the  objective  is  an  inter-linking, 
international  database  on  special  living  ele- 
ments. 

These  modern  day  trackers  hold  up  to  the 
scruffy  veterans  of  yesteryear  when  it  comes 
to  know-how  and  endurance.  Louisiana  can 
be  proud  to  have  such  keepers  of  the  flame, 
when  it  comes  to  vigilance  of  wild  things. 

Bottomline:  A  Central  Data  Base 

To  commemorate  LNHP's  tenth  anniversary, 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  presents  a  digest 
of  some  of  the  more  readily  usable  informa- 
tion from  the  centralized  computer  database 
developed  on  Louisiana's  native  species. 

The  inventory  is  the  jumping  off  point  for 
a  wide  variety  of  applications  for  conserva- 
tion work,  land  use  projects,  and  research, 
which  is  conducted  by  LNHP  as  well  as  many 
others. 

The  data  is  listed  by  status,  from  common 
to  uncommon,  within  the  categories  of  Ani- 
mals, Habitats,  and  Plants. 

Animals 

•Watchable  Wildlife  Species  of  Vertebrate 
Animals 

About  775  of  Louisiana's  bird,  mammal,  fish, 
amphibian,  and  reptile  species  are  desig- 
nated as  watchable  wildlife.  By  definition 
these  are  not  hunted  or  fished  for  sport  nor 
harvested  commercially. 

•Animal  Species  of  Special  Concern 
LNHP  has  determined  that  182  animal  spec- 
ies are  under  threat  and  merit  monitoring 
and/or  protection. 

•Species  Listed  as  Threatened  and 
Endangered  in  Louisiana 
There  are  30  species  of  animals  officially 
listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  as  in  serious  danger.  These  are  also 
afforded  legal  recognition  by  the  state. 

Habitats 

•Historic  Ecosystems 

There  are  approximately  a  dozen  generally 
accepted  large  scale  native  habitats  in  Loui 
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siana  including  upland  longleaf  pine  forest, 
mixed  pine-hardwood  forest,  bottomland 
hardwood  forest,  cypress-tupelo  swamp, 
prairie,  and  coastal  marshes. 

•Natural  Communities 

An  ecosystem  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  natural  communities.  Within 
longleaf  pine  forests  of  Louisiana,  for  ex- 
ample, scientists  have  identified  pitcher 
plant  bogs,  pine  wetlands  such  as  savannahs 
(or  grasslands),  and  pine  uplands.  LNHP 
ecologists  currently  use  a  working  number 
of  90  natural  communities. 

•Exemplary  Natural  Communities 
From  the  90  natural  communities,  LNHP 
staff  must  determine  which  are  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  common  ones,  locate  the  re- 
maining examples  of  the  rare  ones,  and  iden- 
tify which  tracts  are  the  best  candidates  for 
protection  efforts. 

Plants 

•Common  Vascular  Plants  of  Louisiana 
There  are  2,800  generally  accepted  species 
of  native  vascular  plants.  These  include  such 
forms  as  ferns,  conifers,  and  flowering 
plants. 


•Watch  List  of  Louisiana  Plants 
LNHP  has  identified  100  species  of 
these  native  plants  as  having  tenu- 
ous status. 

•Rare  Plants  of  Louisiana 
Three-hundred  and  four  of  the  vas- 
cular species  native  to  the  state  are 
determined  to  be  significantly 
stressed  and  deserving  of 
active  restoration  effort. 

•Species  Listed  as  Threatened  and 
Endangered  in  Louisiana 
Of  those  304  species  of  vascular 
plants,  USFWS  denotes  one  as 
threatened  and  one  as  endan- 
gered. State  law  does  not  include 
a  provision  to  recognize  these 
plants,  as  such. 


Watchable  Wildlife  Comes 
of  Age 

The  nation's  Natural  Heritage  Pro- 
gram was  instituted  as  the  investiga- 
tive branch  of  The  Nature  Conser- 


(Left,  top  to  bottom) 
Be  it  a  zebra  swallowtail 
fluttering  in  butterfly 
weed,  a  rarely-heard-of 
prairie,  a  diminutive 
upland  chorus  frog  or  a 
secluded  seep  in 
Collinsburg  Hummock, 
Natural  Heritage 
scientists  have  tracked 
down  the  state's  natural 
treasures  and  earmarked 
them  for  protection. 
Below,  LNHP  ecologist 
Latimore  Smith  explores 
a  ridge  community  in  St. 
Charles  Parish  and  cores 
the  largest  live  oak  there 
to  estimate  its  age. 


Heritage  scientists  take 

particular  interest  in 

"exemplary  natural 

communities,"  or 

extremely  unusual 

occurrences  in  nature, 

such  as  the  gorgeous 

17-foot  waterfall  on 

LDWF's  Sicily  Island  Hills 

Wildlife  Management  Area. 


vancy  (TNC),  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  identification  and  protection 
of  ecologically  significant  land  and  the  full 
array  of  plant  and  animal  life  it  supports.  TNC 
introduced  the  natural  heritage  service  to  each 
state  and  over  two-year  periods  negotiated 
with  local  governments  to  find  the  best  homes 
for  the  new  programs. 

In  1984,  the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (LNHP)  opened  its  doors  in  down- 
town Baton  Rouge.  Two  years  later,  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF) 
and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
agreed  to  fund  the  program  jointly.  Joe  L.  Her- 
ring, then  LDWF  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Office  of  Wildlife,  spearheaded  the  effort  to 
fully  adopt  LNHP  into  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
in  1988.  By  Legislative  Mandate,  LDWF  pre- 
sides over  wildlife  in  Louisiana  —  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  species,  native  and  natural- 
ized animals.  This  authority  and  Herring's 
support  effectuated  a  smooth  transition  to  the 
Department's  newly  constructed  headquar- 
ters. 

Herring,  now  Secretary  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  has  always  understood  wildlife 
stewardship  in  the  broadest  terms.  As  early 


as  the  1960s,  he  recognized  that,  of  the  many 
people  in  Louisiana  who  had  an  intense  in- 
terest in  wildlife  and  the  outdoors,  there  were 
many  who  were  not  necessarily  hunters  or 
fishermen. 

As  chief  of  LDWF's  Fish  and  Game  Divi- 
sion in  1962,  he  supported  institution  of  a  fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  outdoor  equipment  pur- 
chased by  hikers,  birders  and  canoers  as  a 
means  of  funding  a  wider  scope  of  wildlife 
conservation  programs.  Ahead  of  its  time,  na- 
tional debate  on  the  controversial  legislation 
was  short-lived  and  the  proposal  died. 

Though  LDWF  welcomed  LNHP,  funding 
was  never  easy.  A  volunteer  citizen  check-off 
on  state  income  tax  forms  provided  some 
monies,  but  was  discontinued  in  1987.  In  1990 
LNHP  managed  to  successfully  qualify  for  a 
grant  from  the  Endangered  Species  Fund,  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice. The  Louisiana  Legislature  instituted  the 
Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  Program  in  1992. 
Through  the  sale  of  stamps  which  are  re- 
quired to  visit  LDWF  managed  wildlife  ar- 
eas for  activities  other  then  hunting  or  fish- 
ing, LNHP  planned  to  raise  needed  dollars. 
Distribution  of  the  stamps  has  been  difficult 
and  public  resistance  to  the  new  stamp  has 
been  high. 

A  solution  to  the  funding  problems  that 
watchable  wildlife  programs  are  experienc- 
ing —  across  the  country  —  is  currently  be- 
ing developed.  The  mechanism  considered  in 
the  60s  has  been  reintroduced  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies. If  fully  supported,  the  Wildlife  Diversity 
Initiative  (See  Wildlife  Diversity  in  this  issue) 
legislation  would  provide  an  enormous  fund, 
comparable  to  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Restoration  Fund,  which  has  long 
been  the  heartbeat  of  wildlife  management, 
land  acquisition,  and  outdoor  skills  training. 

Learn  More  About  Louisiana's 
Natural  Heritage 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  visit  De- 
partment headquarters  Library  at  2000  Quail 
Drive  in  Baton  Rouge  and  pick  up  a  quick 
list  of  available  materials  that  explain  and  rep- 
resent the  work  completed  by  LNHP  staff  in 
its  first  decade.  ■ 
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Everyone  who  enjoys  Louisiana's  beautiful 
outdoors  has  one  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion to  thank  —  hunters  and  anglers  who 
have  for  years  been  the  providers  of  fund- 
ing for  almost  all  wildlife  and  fisheries  manage- 
ment programs. 

While  there  are  a  bunch  of  people  (265,000 
hunters  and  534,000  anglers)  plying  this  state's 
woods  and  waters  each  year  in  search  of  food 
and  recreation,  these  numbers  pale  in  compari- 
son to  the  2.4  million  Louisianians  who  simply 
watch  and  enjoy  or  photograph  our  state's  wild- 
life. The  numbers  overlap  because  most  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  also  enjoy  watching  wildlife 
but  there  are  many  more  wildlife  enthusiasts 
who  don't  hunt  and  fish.  However,  little  of  the 
$76  million  spent  by  these  non-consumptive 
outdoorsmen  is  put  back  into  conserving  and 
managing  Louisiana's  fish  and  wildlife. 

Studies  done  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  point  out  that  these  folks  do  ex- 
press a  willingness  to  pay  more  for  their  share 
of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  However,  ef- 
forts to  give  them  a  chance  to  contribute  have 
thus  far  proven  unsuccessful.  Ongoing  state  and 
national  efforts  to  adequately,  or  even  mini- 
mally, fund  non-game  and  natural  heritage  pro- 
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grams  have  not  met  the  need  for  aesthetic  wild- 
life conservation,  education  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

But  there's  fresh  hope  in  a  new  effort  to  meet 
this  need.  It's  called  the  Wildlife  Diversity  Fund- 
ing Initiative  (WDFI),  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  (IAFWA).  The  IAFWA  represents  all 
50  state  agencies.  The  WDFI  is  an  effort  to  pay 
for  management,  education  and  recreational 
programs  directed  at  the  1,800  fish  and  wildlife 
species  in  North  America  that  are  not  hunted  or 
fished.  These  species,  like  hunted  species,  are 
most  heavily  impacted  by  habitat  loss.  When 
deer  lose  habitat  to  a  shopping  mall  or  wetlands 
are  lost  to  ducks  and  geese  in  coastal  Louisiana, 
myriad  other  species  lose  these  habitats  as  well. 

The  Initiative  also  will  serve  the  recreational 
needs  of  aesthetic  wildlife  enthusiasts.  The  WDFI 
is  based  upon  the  vision  and  success  of  nearly 
seven  decades  of  wildlife  management,  partner- 
ships to  protect  wildlife  and  dedicated  funding 
for  conservation  —  all  ideas  begun  and  proven 
by  hunters  and  anglers. 

The  Initiative  would  mean  $5.9  million  a  year 

for  conservation  in  Louisiana  alone.  To  access 

this  money,  however,  the  state  would  have  to 
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come  up  with  $1.9  million  in  matching  funds. 
How  would  the  money  be  spent?  Funds 
would  be  available  for  buying  important 
habitat  across  the  state,  such  as  cheniers  in 
Cameron  Parish,  prairies  in  Winn  Parish  and 
bottomland  hardwoods  in  northeast  Louisi- 
ana —  habitats  acquired  and  managed  pri- 
marily for  wildlife  and  fish  that  we  do  not 
hunt  or  fish.  Other  projects  could  include: 

•  statewide  wading  bird  rookery  surveys. 

•  wildlife  viewing  trails,  sites  and  towers  on 
wildlife  management  areas. 

•  a  wildlife  viewing  guide  for  Louisiana. 

•  parish  by  parish  surveys  of  unique  natu- 
ral areas. 

•  study  effects  of  habitat  fragmentation  on 
migratory  songbirds. 

•  programs  to  manage  rice  fields  to  enhance 
their  value  for  shorebirds  through  coopera- 
tive management. 

•  a  guide  to  attracting  backyard  wildlife. 

•  a  guide  to  Louisiana  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians. 

•  more  presentations  to  conservation 
groups. 

•  in-school  natural  resource  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  Initiative  will  allow  non-game  enthu- 
siasts to  help  wildlife  by  establishing  a  user 
pay/user  benefit  system  modeled  on  the 
Pittman-Robertson  and  Wallop-Breaux  trust 
— I  funds  which  currently  tax 

Money  Generated  by  User  Group  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 

Without  Wildlife  Diversity  Initiative  Fund  ment  to  restore  and  enhance 

Participants  in  Thousands  Millions  of  Dollars     wildlife  and  fish  populations 

and  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities  to  hunters  and 
anglers  across  the  country. 
As  identified  by  state  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies,  $350 
million  is  needed  annually 
for  wildlife  diversity  pro- 
rams.  This  money  will 
come  from  an  excise  tax  on 
outdoor  recreational  equip- 
ment like  camping  gear,  film, 
cameras  and  bird  feeding  equipment. 

It's  important  to  know  that  we're  not  talk- 
ing about  killer  taxes  here  —  the  cost  would 
be  about  $3.00  on  a  $150  backpack.  To  put  that 
in  perspective,  it's  the  equivalent  of  five 
rounds  for  my  .270  or  one  roll  of  film.  The 
funds  would  go  into  dedicated  accounts  and 
be  divided  among  the  states  based  upon 
population  and  land  area. 

This  is  not  a  program  being  pushed  by  one 
organization.  The  Initiative  also  isn't  an  ef- 
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watchers  far  outnumber 

the  state's  hunters  and 

anglers  but,  as  figures  for 

1993  show,  the  latter  two 

groups  traditionally  have 

borne  the  brunt  of 

financial  responsibility  for 

conserving  all  wildlife  and 

fish  species  in  this  state. 


fort  by  agencies  to  increase  the  size  and  scope 
of  government.  The  Initiative  is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
and  Archery  Manufacturers  and  Merchants 
Organization  and  The  Wildlife  Society,  as  well 
as  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  National 
Audubon  Society  and  other  mainstream  con- 
servation organizations.  This  diverse  array  of 
groups  is  supporting  the  Initiative  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  good  wildlife  manage- 
ment. It  makes  sense  to  ensure  that  all  species 
are  well-managed,  using  the  successful  tem- 
plate of  more  than  50  years  of  experience 
based  upon  the  species  we  love  to  hunt  and 
fish.  To  be  successful,  the  Initiative  also  must 
earn  the  support  of  Louisiana  conservation 
groups,  industry  and  the  public. 

Why  should  we  care  about  all  species? 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  animals  with- 
out direct  use  aren't  as  important  as  those  we 
can  use.  By  law,  however,  state  fish  and  wild- 
life agencies  are  responsible  for  managing  all 
fish  and  resident  wildlife,  not  just  those  that 
are  shot,  hooked  or  trapped.  These  species 
also  help  us  monitor  ecosystem  health,  just 
like  hunted  species.  When  duck  numbers  go 
down,  the  conservation  community  becomes 
concerned  because  this  suggests  that  some- 
thing is  wrong;  duck  habitat  is  in  trouble.  Like- 
wise, when  the  number  of  migratory  song- 
birds (like  warblers,  thrushes  and  swallows) 
declines,  it  also  suggests  that  something  is 
amiss.  Because  these  species  often  depend 
upon  the  same  habitat,  a  drop  in  one  species' 
population  can  indicate  that  other  species  are 
in  trouble.  So,  tracking  abundance  of  all  spe- 
cies helps  fish  and  wildlife  managers  respond 
to  wildlife  needs  throughout  the  country. 

As  you  can  see,  this  Wildlife  Diversity  Ini- 
tiative is  a  excellent  program.  But  why  should 
hunters  and  anglers  support  it?  First,  hunters 
and  fishermen  have  argued  correctly  that  their 
sports  are  based  upon  sound  fish  and  wild- 
life management.  That  is,  taking  animals  is 
done  within  a  management  system  that  as- 
sures sustainable  populations.  This  involves 
making  sure  that  deer  management,  for  ex- 
ample, allows  harvest  and  protects  popula- 
tions for  the  future.  Sound  management  also 
has  included  taking  action  on  issues  not  di- 
rectly related  to  hunting  or  fishing  or  that  have 
reduced  hunting  or  fishing  opportunities. 

Agencies  and  the  hunting  community  sup- 
ported the  Endangered  Species  Act,  for  ex- 
ample. Why?  Because  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  for  wildlife.  We've  protected  animals  we 
hunt  and  fish  and  those  that  are  endangered. 


Now  we  need  to  work  on  those  1,800  other 
species  that  need  management  attention.  The 
Initiative  is  a  logical  step  in  improving  the 
complete  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  in 
our  nation.  If  the  hunting/fishing  community 
does  not  support  the  Wildlife  Diversity  Ini- 
tiative, it  is  saying  that  we  want  fish  and  wild- 
life management  based  upon  the  sound  man- 
agement of  hunted  and  fished  species  only.  If 
you  take  this  route,  the  bedrock  argument  of 
sound  management  is  weakened. 

Let's  say  we  get  this  Wildlife  Diversity  Ini- 
tiative. Is  it  going  to  be  good  for  America's 
hunters  and  anglers?  Is  it  going  to  help  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  or  will  it  dilute  the  focus  of 
agency  programs  so  that  nothing  ever  gets 
done?  I'd  argue  that  it  will  help  hunting  and 
fishing,  just  as  the  Pittman-Robertson  and 
Wallop-Breaux  programs  have  helped  non- 
game  and  Natural  Heritage  programs.  Getting 
other  wildlife  enthusiasts  to  the  table  will  help 
in  the  long-term  because  these  aesthetic  wild- 
life folks  will  be  working  within  the  system  to 
promote  all  wildlife,  and  will  help  dispel  the 
notion  that  they're  shut  out  of  decision  mak- 
ing. They'll  see  that  hunters  and  anglers  have 
been  working  to  improve  wildlife  habitat  for 
all  species.  They'll  learn  that  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen don't  care  just  about  the  animals  that 
they  kill  but  that  they  carry  within  themselves 
the  same  deep,  almost  inherent  love  for  wild- 
life that  these  aesthetic  wildlifers  have.  They'll 
learn  that  most  hunters  and  anglers  get  a  real 
kick  from  seeing  all  types  of  wildlife  when 
they're  afield.  My  best  memory  of  my  first  suc- 
cessful deer  hunt  isn't  the  deer  (which  was  a 
tasty  8-point),  it  was  a  bobcat  fighting  with  a 
gray  fox  at  the  edge  of  the  field  I  was  hunting. 
Ask  any  hunter  and  they'll  have  similar  sto- 
ries. When  Wildlife  Diversity  Initiative  sup- 
porters come  to  the  table,  they'll  hear  them  as 
well.  It  won't  be  us  versus  them  any  longer.  It 
will  be  us  and  them  working  together  on  the 
common  goal  of  conserving  all  wildlife  for 
slightly  different  reasons. 

You  may  hear  some  folks  say,  "Give  this 
new  program  to  state  parks  where  they  won't 
bother  us  or  let  the  feds  do  it."  Putting  Wild- 
life Diversity  programs  in  a  separate  agency, 
one  without  jurisdiction  over  fish  and  wild- 
life, will  lead  to  competition,  misunderstand- 
ing, inefficiency  and  uncoordinated  wildlife 
programs.  Will  this  be  good  for  wildlife?  No. 
Will  this  be  good  for  hunting  and  angling?  No. 
It  will  only  be  good  for  those  who  want  no 
wildlife  management,  resulting  in  less  wild- 
life for  hunters,  fishermen  and  aesthetic  wild- 


life enthusiasts.  Coordinated  fish  and  wildlife 
management  will  best  be  done  within  state 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies.  Local  control  also 
makes  it  easier  for  hunters  and  anglers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Initiative  as  it  develops. 

It's  important  for  hunters  and  anglers  to 
realize  that  the  Initiative  is  not  an  animal 
rights,  anti-hunting  plot  to  do  away  with  the 
consumptive  aspect  of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
management.  The  Initiative  is  about  manag- 
ing more  species  than  in  the  past  and  having 
those  that  most  benefit  from  wildlife  diversity 
activities  bear  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  cost.  The  Ini- 
tiative is  about  managing 
wildlife  for  new  segments  of 
the  public  but  it  is  not  about 
managing  so  that  hunters 
and  fishermen  will  get  less. 
It  is  about  extending  the 
user  pay/user  benefit  con- 
cept to  people  who  have  not 
contributed  in  the  past.  But 
one  thing  the  Initiative  is 
not  is  an  animal  rights  ploy 
to  take  over  fish  and  wild- 
life management  in  the 
United  States. 

America's  hunters  and  anglers  have  long 
said  that  they've  been  the  backbone  of  finan- 
cial support  for  this  nation's  fish  and  wildlife 
efforts,  and  they're  right.  The  Wildlife  Diver- 
sity Funding  Initiative  will  allow  other  wild- 
life enthusiasts  to  shoulder  their  part  of  the 
burden  and  to  tap  into  the  vision  and  success 
of  America's  hunters  and  fishermen.  It  also 
will  strengthen  all  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs,  benefiting  all  wildlife  and  all 
people  who  enjoy  this  wildlife.  The  Initiative 
will  come  with  strong,  coordinated  work  to 
establish  the  Initiative  nationally  and  to  estab- 
lish in  Louisiana  a  non-federal  source  of  fund- 
ing to  match  federal  funds.  Both  these  tasks 
must  be  completed  before  the  program  can 
begin  to  function  in  Louisiana. 

Jack  Ward  Thomas,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  was  recently  asked  about  the  timing 
of  the  Initiative.  He  answered  "If  not  now, 
when?  and  if  not  us,  who?"  The  time  is  right 
to  begin  this  critical  task  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  Louisiana's  and  the  nation's  wildlife  and 
wildlife  recreationists.  ■ 

Editors  Note:  For  more  information  about  the 
Initiative,  contact  Gary  Lester,  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  at  (504) 

765-2821. 


Money  Generated  by  User  Group 

With  Wildlife  Diversity  Initiative  Fund 
Participants  in  Thousands 


If  all  outdoor  enthusiasts 
shoulder  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  conservation, 
more  than  double  the 
current  amount  of 
money  will  be  available 
for  Louisiana  programs. 
This  will  help  ensure 
future  generations  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors  experience. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

Baiting  Laws 

In  our  last  issue  we  talked  about  the 
1994-95  waterfowl  season  dates,  bag 
limits,  steel  shot  regulations  and  tag- 
ging requirements.  But  no  discussion 
of  the  federal  regulations  pertaining  to 
migratory  birds  is  complete  without 
mention  of  the  baiting  laws. 

Especially  for  those  waterfowlers 
who  will  be  hunting  on  agricultural 
lands,  the  regulations  dealing  with  bait- 
ing must  be  clearly  understood.  Bait- 
ing as  defined  in  Part  20  of  Title  50  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is  "the 
placing,  exposing,  depositing,  distrib- 
uting or  scattering  of  shelled,  shucked 
or  unshucked  corn,  wheat  or  other 
grain,  salt  or  other  feed  so  as  to  con- 
stitute for  such  birds  a  lure,  attraction 
or  enticement  to,  on  or  over  any  areas 
where  hunters  are  attempting  to  take 
them..." 

Exceptions  to  this  regulation  are  that 
nothing  in  the  above  paragraph  shall 
prohibit  the  taking  of  waterfowl  on  or 
over: 

a)  Standing  crops  -  crops  grown  for 
whatever  purpose  and  left  standing. 

b)  Flooded  standing  crops. 

c)  Flooded  harvested  croplands- 
croplands  that  are  harvested  in  a  nor- 
mal manner  and  then  flooded. 

d)  Grain  crops  properly  shocked  on 
the  field  where  grown. 

(note:  This  is  a  little  used  method  of 
harvesting  and  is  not  now  considered 
a  normal  harvesting  method  in  most  ar- 
eas of  the  country.) 

e)  Grain  found  scattered  solely  as 
the  result  of  normal  agricultural  plant- 
ing or  harvesting.  During  normal  plant- 
ing or  harvesting  operations,  some 
grain  may  be  scattered  on  a  field  as  a 
direct  result.  This  grain  may  attract  mi- 
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gratory  game  birds  to  the  field.  As  long 
as  all  the  criteria  of  this  exception  are 
present,  hunting  of  all  migratory  game 
birds  is  permitted. 

These  criteria  include  that  the  grain 
is  found  broadcast,  distributed  or  dis- 
persed over  an  area.  The  grain  cannot 
be  concentrated  in  long  rows  or  placed 
unevenly  in  piles.  Also,  the  grain  must 
be  scattered  exclusively  as  a  result  of 
normal  agricultural  planting  or  harvest- 
ing. There  can  be  no  ulterior  motive  for 
scattering  the  grain. 

On  farmlands  managed  for  water- 
fowl the  hunter  must  know  that  regula- 
tions governing  migratory  waterfowl 
hunting  are  more  restrictive  than  those 
for  Mourning  Doves.  Waterfowl  hunt- 
ing is  not  permitted  when  grain  or  feed 
is  found  distributed  or  scattered  as  a 
result  of  agricultural  operations  other 
than  normal  planting  or  harvesting.  In 
addition  standing  crops,  including  natu- 
ral feed,  may  not  be  manipulated  to 
make  the  feed  more  available  or  to  cre- 
ated openings.  When  rank  vegetation 
and  dense  crop  growth  must  be  re- 
duced by  disking  or  mowing,  any  grain 
or  feed  distributed,  scattered,  depos- 
ited or  exposed  must  be  gone  1 0  days 
prior  to  hunting. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hunter 
to  determine  if  a  field  is  baited.  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  this  responsibility  the 
hunter  should  be  familiar  with  migra- 
tory bird  hunting  regulations.  He  must 
also  ask  the  host  or  owner  if  the  field 
is  baited.  Has  any  grain  or  feed  been 
on  the  area  during  the  previous  10 
days?  If  so,  does  the  area  qualify  for 
hunting  under  one  of  the  exceptions? 
Finally,  look  before  you  hunt.  If  grain 
or  feed  is  found,  does  it  meet  the  crite- 
ria of  one  of  the  exceptions? 

Look  for  other  signs  as  well.  If  for 
example  large  numbers  of  birds  are 
coming  to  the  field,  look  closely  under 
the  soil  or  in  the  shallows  for  grain  that 
is  not  part  of  a  normal  agricultural  op- 
eration. Keep  in  mind  that  birds  will  not 
continue  returning  to  a  field  where  they 
have  been  shot  unless  strongly  enticed 
by  feed.  Very  often  this  feed  is  illegal 
bait. 

Remember  also  that  on  fields  where 
fees  are  charged  for  day  hunts,  the 
owners  or  operators  or  very  commonly 


under  great  pressure  to  keep  birds  on 
the  field  to  avoid  loss  of  income.  Have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  field  before  begin- 
ning the  hunt. 

Many  hunters  feel  totally  confused 
by  baiting  regulations  and  live  in  fear 
of  being  "trapped"  by  some  law  they 
failed  to  understand.  But  taken  sepa- 
rately and  read  carefully  they  are  not 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

For  more  information  and  explana- 
tion of  the  baiting  regulations  contact 
your  nearest  wildlife  enforcement 
agent  or  the  La.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  and  ask  for  the  publication  en- 
titled "Managing  Agricultural  Areas  for 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting,"  Pub.  2423 
(3M)  11/90. 
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hen  you  understand  all  about 
the  sun  and  all  about  the 
atmosphere  and  all  about  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  you  may  still  miss  the 
radiance  of  the  sunset."  Alfred  North 
Whitehead's  words  remind  us  simply  that, 
while  it  is  important  to  know  the  facts 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we 
should  not  be  blind  to  its  beauty.  For 
science  educators,  however,  Whitehead's 
words  are  a  variation  on  the  theme  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts.  In 
other  words,  the  interaction  of  the  sun's 
rays,  particles  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
earth's  rotation  provide  us  with  one  of 
Mother  Nature's  most  compelling  phenom- 
ena— sunset.  Such  interactions  are  also  the 
basis  for  one  of  the  primary  effort  as  in 
science  education  reform:  the  Earth  Systems 
Education  (ESE)  framework. 

Concerns  about  scientific  literacy,  an 
understanding  of  basic  science  concepts, 
has  spurred  this  reform  effort  in  science 
education  today.  While  each  reform  effort 
(and  there  are  several)  seeks  to  provide 
greater  understanding  of  scientific  concepts 
and  processes,  ESE  takes  a  unique  ap- 
proach. 

ESE  is  a  way  of  understanding  the  earth 


by  considering  the  relationships  and 
interaction  of  its  subsystems  together  rather 
than  as  individual  disciplines.  Planet  Earth, 
then,  serves  as  a  focus  for  integrating 
knowledge  of  science  concepts  and  pro- 
cesses. This  helps  us  develop  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  important 
interactions  among  earth's  subsystems: 
biosphere  (life),  atmosphere  (air),  litho- 
sphere  (land),  hydrosphere  (water)  and 
cryosphere  (ice). 

A  quote  often  heard  today  is,  "We  protect 
what  we  love;  we  love  what  we  understand; 
we  understand  what  we  are  taught."  The 
goals  of  ESE  are  the  development  of  scien- 
tific thought,  knowledge,  appreciation,  and 
stewardship.  It  is  hoped  that  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  earth's  systems  lead  to 
a  sense  of  stewardship  for  the  planet. 

The  concept  of  ESE  was  developed  by  a 
team  of  educators  and  scientists  led  by  Dr. 
Victor  Mayer  of  Ohio  State  University,  and 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  ESE  framework  for  science  education 
reform  serves  as  the  conceptual  basis  for 
developing  syllabi  and  identifying  teaching 
materials.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  seven 
interrelated  areas  of  concentration,  known 
as  "Understandings": 

•  Understanding  #1:  Earth  is  unique,  a 
planet  of  rare  beauty  and  great  value. 

•  Understanding  #2:  Human  activities, 
collective  and  individual,  conscious  and 
inadvertent,  seriously  impact  planet  earth. 

•  Understanding  #3:  The  development  of 
scientific  thinking  and  technology  increases 
our  ability  to  understand  and  utilize  earth 
and  space. 

•  Understanding  #4:  The  earth  system  is 
composed  of  the  interacting  subsystems  of 
water,  land,  ice,  air  and  life. 

•  Understanding  #5:  Planet  Earth  is  more 
than  4  billion  years  old  and  its  subsystems 
are  continually  evolving. 

•  Understanding  #6:  Earth  is  a  small 
subsystem  of  a  solar  system  within  the  vast 
and  ancient  universe. 

•  Understanding  #7:  Many  people's 
careers  involve  the  study  of  earth's  origin, 
processes  and  evolution. 

Further,  the  ESE  framework  provides 
major  topics  or  concepts  to  be  taught  under 
each  of  the  seven  "understandings."  The 
entire  conceptual  framework  provides  an 
intra-  and  inter-  disciplinary  approach  that 
emphasizes  historical,  descriptive  and 
empirical  studies,  fosters  the  use  of  science 
reform  teaching  strategies,  and  promotes 
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individual  responsibility  in  earth  steward- 
ship, including  career  paths  in  science  and 
technology. 

Development  of  the  "seven  understand- 
ings" of  ESE  by  stressing  knowledge, 
application,  appreciation  and  stewardship 
is  ideal  for  educating  young  people.  Art, 
music,  reading,  writing  and  history  can  be 
integrated  to  foster  understanding  of  the 
natural  world.  For  example,  parents  or 
other  educators  wanting  to  teach  children 
about  the  importance  of  trees  in  our  lives 
can  start  with  these  children's  books:  Tree  in 
the  Trail,  Cactus  Hotel,  The  Great  Kapok  Tree, 
The  Gift  of  the  Tree,  The  Ever-Living  Tree  and 
The  Giving  Tree.  Discussion  and  application 
of  the  concepts  presented  in  these  books 
can  occur  through  a  variety  of  follow- 
through  activities,  such  as  making  recycled 
paper,  planting  trees,  visiting  an  orchard  or 
examining  different  types  of  wood  at  Home 
Depot.  Or  walk  through  a  wooded  area  to 
look  for  birds  and  squirrels,  investigate  a 
fallen  tree,  gather  seeds,  make  tree  bark 
rubbings  or  sketch  different  types  of  leaves. 

Water  use  and  water  quality  are  very 
important  local  issues  today,  but  how  many 
of  us  are  aware  that  these  issues  helped 
shape  the  American  West?  How  many  of  us 
can  make  the  connections  involving  the 
1993  midwest  flooding,  New  Orleans' 
drinking  water  supply,  and  the  ecological 
health  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Physical  and 
life  sciences  can  be  integrated  with  social 
sciences,  mathematics  and  even  foreign 
languages  to  clarify  and  expand  water 
issues  through  historical  and  modern 
perspectives. 

Books  such  as  Hiawatha,  Minn  of  the 
Mississippi  and  A  River  Ran  Wild  might 
serve  as  springboards  for  an  ESE  discussion 
on  water-related  topics.  In  a  formal  educa- 
tion setting,  student  investigations  might 
apply  lessons  about  local  issues  to  other 
global  situations.  For  example,  study  of  a 
local  stream  might  include  examining  its 
relationship  to  the  Mississippi  River  system 
and  culminate  with  its  application  to  the 
North  American  rivers  system  or  major 
rivers  systems  of  the  world. 

Parents  can  help  their  children  make 
those  connections,  too.  Spend  a  morning 
enjoying  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  nearby 
river  or  lake.  Discuss  its  place  in  the  earth's 
water  cycle.  Look  for  birds,  insects  and 
other  living  things  in  and  out  of  the  water. 
Make  some  observations  about  the  positive 
and  negative  effects  that  humans  have  on 


that  body  of  water.  In  a  later  session  with  a 
map  or  atlas,  locate  the  river  or  lake  and  see 
its  position  on  the  planet — tracing  it  to  its 
origin  and  to  its  final  destination.  Research 
its  natural  history  and  its  importance  to  the 
local  culture.  Talk  to  grandparents  or  old- 
timers  about  changes  they've  witnessed 
during  their  lifetime  along  that  river  or 
lake. 

The  knowledge  we  gain  through  scien- 
tific advances  sometimes  seems  only  to 
make  our  world  more  complex.  The  social 
institutions  and  values  that  worked  in  the 
past  no  longer  provide  guidance  on  many 
contemporary  issues.  Yet,  no  other  subject 
taught  in  schools  today  affects  our  children 
so  intimately  or  has  such  a  direct  influence 
on  our  society  as  science.  Therefore,  those 
issues  relating  society  to  science  and 
technology  should  be  high  on  education's 
priority  list.  ESE  embraces  the  philosophy 
that  "less  is  more":  less  emphasis  on 
factual  knowledge,  more  emphasis  on 
concept  development  and  relevant  experi- 
ences. 

Our  challenge  in  science  education  today 
is  to  nurture  and  expand  student  curiosity 
and  interest  while  providing  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  future.  We  must  work  to 
increase  and  sustain  a  positive  and  produc- 
tive understanding  of  science's  role  in 
society. 

An  ESE  approach  seeks  to  instill  in  all  of 
us  the  realization  that  we  live  science  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  and  that  the  quality  of 
our  lives  depends  on  our  interaction  with 
the  rest  of  the  natural  world.  Quality 
science  education  should  foster  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  stimulate  the  unending  process 
of  seeking  knowledge  and  teach  us  how  to 
gather  information,  assimilate  facts,  draw 
conclusions  and  make  sound  choices.  It 
should  encourage  us  to  explore  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  social,  scientific  and 
political  components  of  a  local,  national  or 
global  issue. 

ESE,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  relevance 
of  science  education  to  our  personal  lives 
and  to  our  roles  as  responsible  members  of 
society,  can  help  achieve  that  goal.  Prepared 
in  this  way,  we  will  be  better  able  to  use  our 
scientific  knowledge  to  make  ethical 
decisions  of  a  personal,  professional  or 
political  nature.  If  education  means  learn- 
ing to  better  understand  mankind  and  the 
problems  of  a  complicated  planet,  then  the 
Earth  Systems  approach  is  education  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  Happy  sunsets! 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 
Subscription  Increase 

Beginning  March  1,  1995,  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist  will  increase  its 
subscription  rates  in  an  effort  to  com- 
pensate for  increased  production  costs. 

Subscription  rates  will  increase  to 
$1 0  for  a  one  year  subscription,  $1 8  for 
two  years  and  $30  for  four  years.  This 
increase  is  one  of  many  steps  being 
taken  to  keep  the  publication  alive. 

In  1 988  the  Louisiana  Conservation- 
ist went  to  a  paid  subscription  for  the 
first  time  in  its  72  year  history.  The 
change  was  well  received  and  the 
magazine  has  maintained  its  quality 
and  recognition  since.  However,  due  to 
recent  budget  restraints  the  magazine 
is  again  making  changes  to  keep  in  line 
with  economic  demands,  which  in- 
cludes the  rising  cost  of  production. 

For  more  information  regarding  the 
changes,  refer  to  page  33  of  this  issue. 

1995-96  Duck  Stamp  Winner 
Declared 

John  Bertrand's  first  attempt  at  paint- 
ing a  White-fronted  Goose  paid  off  Nov. 
2, 1994,  when  his  rendition  of  this  popu- 
lar game  bird  was  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  1995-96  Louisiana  Duck  Stamp. 

The  painting  was  chosen  from  25 
entries  in  this  year's  Duck  Stamp  art 
contest. 

Bertrand's  work  shows  a  pair  of 
White-fronted  (Speckle-bellied)  Geese 
standing  in  a  shallow  south  Louisiana 
marsh.  Details  of  Bertrand's  artwork 
include  characteristic  barring  of  the  un- 
dersides and  the  prominent  white  blaze 
of  feathers  around  the  birds'  beaks.  It 


took  nine  days  for  the  artist  to  complete 
the  piece. 

Bertrand  has  entered  each  year 
since  the  competition  began  six  years 
ago  and  has  been  a  finalist  four  of  the 
past  five  years.  "I've  been  dreaming  of 
this  for  a  long  time,"  the  55-year-old 
self-taught  artist  said. 

The  1995-96  stamp  featuring 
Bertrand's  artwork  will  go  on  sale  May 
1,1995. 

LDWF  Recognized  for  Role  in 
Waterfowl  Management 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries' commitment  to  waterfowl  resto- 
ration and  habitat  improvement  projects 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  (IAFWA).  LDWF  Secretary 
Joe  L.  Herring  was  presented  with  the 
distinctive  award  Sept.  12  at  lAFWA's 
conference  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  The 
award  reads,  "In  recognition  for  contri- 
butions to  the  North  American  Water- 
fowl Management  Plan  in  Canada." 

NAWMP  is  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
for  waterfowl  habitat  protection  in  which 
Louisiana  is  very  active.  Louisiana  con- 
tinues to  purchase  land,  provide  addi- 
tional waterfowl  habitat  on  existing  wild- 
life management  areas  and  research 
potential  for  increased  and  healthier 
waterfowl  populations. 

IAFWA  is  made  up  of  state,  federal 
and  provincial  wildlife  and  fisheries 
agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
countries. 

Three  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 
Projects  Inaugurated 

Three  major  construction  projects  that 
will  greatly  enhance  education  activi- 
ties and  expand  fish  production  capac- 
ity in  Louisiana  were  heralded  by  LDWF 
officials  on  Nov.  3, 1 994.  All  are  located 
south  of  Alexandria  in  Rapides  Parish. 
1 .  The  Alexander  State  Forest  Envi- 
ronmental Education  Center.  Located 
near  Woodworth,  the  Center  is  a  18.4- 
acre  facility  dedicated  to  wildlife  and 
fisheries  education  programs.  A  cov- 
ered rifle  range  with  10  shooting  sta- 


tions, a  1 .5-acre  pond  and  a  5-configu- 
ration  skeet  shooting  course  are  al- 
ready up  and  running.  An  archery  range 
and  a  walkway  around  the  pond  are 
planned  for  the  future. 

2.  Renovations  of  the  nearby 
Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery.  Renova- 
tions are  80  percent  complete.  When 
finished,  15  acres  will  be  added  to  the 
existing  23.42  acres,  expanding  bass 
fingerling  production  from  an  average 
of  700,000  fish  to  2.7  million  fish  a  year. 
Renovations  include  16  new  vinyl-lined 
ponds,  improved  access  and  electric- 
ity and  air  to  all  ponds  and  various  re- 
pairs. 

3.  Ground-breaking  for  the  new 
Booker  Fowler  Hatchery.  Federal  funds 
will  allow  this  new  hatchery  to  produce 
85  million  fish  over  a  1 0  year  period  for 
re-stocking  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  and 
other  lakes,  rivers  and  reservoirs.  The 
hatchery  will  consist  of  55  one-acre 
ponds,  16  raceways  and  40  deep 
troughs.  There  will  also  be  15  quarter- 
acre  brood  stock  ponds  and  three  V3- 
acre  conditioning  ponds.  A  visitor  cen- 
ter across  from  the  hatchery  building 
will  contain  a  reception  area,  touch 
tank,  aquariums  and  a  100-seat  audi- 
torium. 

Private  Group  Supports  LDWF 
Programs 

Two  important  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  programs  received  a 
$4,300  boost  Nov.  3,  1994,  when  the 
Louisiana  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pe- 
troleum Engineers  presented  depart- 
ment officials  with  a  check. 

The  money,  raised  during  a  benefit 
sporting  clays  tournament  Aug.  27, 
1994,  is  to  be  split  between  LDWF's 
youth  hunting  and  Wood  Duck  box  pro- 
grams. 

The  $2,795  the  Society  of  Petroleum 
Engineers  dedicated  to  youth  programs 
will  allow  the  purchase  of  a  skeet/trap 
thrower  and  clay  birds  to  be  used  for 
youth  shooting  events,  said  LDWF 
Wildlife  Division  Assistant  Administra- 
tor Tommy  Prickett. 

The  rest  of  the  money,  totalling 
$1 ,505,  will  help  in  the  construction  of 
almost  100  new  Wood  Duck  boxes. 
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Lifetime  Licenses 

Thibodeaux,  Ryan 

Baton  Rouge 

Vidrine,  Carl 

Baton  Rouge 

Thompson,  III,  John 

Baker 

Woods,  Peter 

Gueydan 

Antrobus,  Robert 

Baton  Rouge 

Tyler,  Jr.,  Kenneth 

Houma 

Abascal,  Kevin 

New  Orleans 

Ardoin,  Christopher 

Lafayette 

Abide,  Jr.,  Paul 

Baton  Rouge 

Baker,  Jr.,  Robert 

Walker 

Austin,  Michael 

Baton  Rouge 

Alleman,  Eric 

Pierre  Part 

Cheramie,  Jason 

Westwego 

Banks,  Douglas 

Albany 

Alleman,  Grady 

Pierre  Part 

Comeaux,  Craig 

Baton  Rouge 

Bankston,  Brent 

Baton  Rouge 

Autin,  Jeremy 

Covington 

Couvillion,  Travis 

Breaux  Bridge 

Beidenharn,  III, Henry 

West  Monroe 

Bergeron,  Ray 

Breaux  Bridge 

Curole,  Chris 

New  Orleans 

Burns,  James 

Lillie 

Bertrand,  Jared 

Youngsville 

Daniel,  Jefferson 

Jackson 

Carlisle,  III,  Shelton 

Oakdale 

Borel,  Waldo 

St.  Martinville 

Erie,  David 

Baton  Rouge 

Clausen,  Jr.,  Harold 

Baton  Rouge 

Boudreaux,  Katharina  Alexandria 

Godchaux,  Jeffrey 

Lafayette 

Dauzat,  Jr.,  Warren 

Boyce 

Bourn,  Thomas 

Homer 

Gonzales,  Sloan 

Baton  Rouge 

Davis,  Mark 

Shreveport 

Breaux,  Kyle 

Houma 

Guillory,  Kevin 

Lake  Charles 

Dean,  III  William 

Shreveport 

Burnaman,  Wayne 

Deville 

Hall,  Robin 

Bastrop 

Denstorff,  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

Caballero,  Clayton 

Houma 

Hudnall,  John 

West  Monroe 

Doyle,  Mickey 

Vinton 

Corbin,  III,  William 

Baton  Rouge 

Killen,  Kenneth 

Waterprook 

Doyle,  Timothy 

New  Orleans 

Covington,  Philip 

Denham  Springs 

Killian,  Jeff 

Winnsboro 

Dunham,  Denardo 

New  Orleans 

Daniel,  Jr.,  Robert 

Jackson 

Lafitte,  John 

Youngsville 

Dunn,  Jr.,  Jeffery 

Zachary 

Davis,  Thomas 

Amite 

Mack,  Daniel 

Denham  Springs 

Dupre,  Spalding 

Pierre  Part 

Day,  Milton 

Shreveport 

Miley,  Terrian 

Angie 

Durocher,  III,  William  Thibodaux 

Durham,  Scott 

Baton  Rouge 

Millard,  Jordan 

Brusly 

Forbes,  George 

Walker 

Fontenot,  Ernest 

Carencro 

Molaison,  Marc 

Houma 

Fordice,  III,  Daniel 

St.  Francisville 

Gaston,  Eric 

Lisbon 

Mortillaro,  II,  Salvadore  Metairie 

Foster,  Lee 

Covington 

Germany,  Jr.,  Raymond  Shreveport 

Perez,  Chalyn 

Braithwaite 

Frazier,  Henry 

Lafayette 

Gill,  Brad 

Denham  Springs 

Reiser,  Robert 

Lake  Charles 

Goudeau,  Beau 

Marksville 

Gonsoulin,  Keven 

New  Iberia 

Roger,  Gerard 

Abbeville 

Goudeau,  Jacques 

Marksville 

Grady,  Gigi 

Holden 

Romero,  Michael 

Kaplan 

Gould,  Robert 

Meraux 

Guerin,  Steve 

Ventress 

Sams,  James 

Alexandria 

Gueringer,  Shaun 

New  Orleans 

Harrison,  Thomas 

Zachary 

Sams,  John 

Alexandria 

Habetz,  Adam 

Ragley 

Henry,  Brandon 

Bourg 

Sherrill,  Lee 

Monroe 

Hammons,  Timothy 

Downsville 

Johnson,  Jr.,  Joseph  Franklinton 

Songy,  Richard 

LaPlace 

Harrell,  Edward 

Winnfield 

Kessler,  Michael 

Alexandria 

Baker,  Lance 

Walker 

Haskins,  Douglas 

Shreveport 

Lagarde,  Brian 

Metairie 

Bordelon,  Raymond 

Baton  Rouge 

Henderson,  Michael 

Baton  Rouge 

Lincecum,  John 

Vidalia 

Britton,  Robert 

Shreveport 

Herring,  Leonard 

Angie 

Loupe,  Russell 

Luling 

Clark,  Brian 

Bossier  City 

Jordan,  Jr.,  Joey 

Jamestown 

Macias,  Leopoldo 

Franklinton 

Cobb,  J.L. 

Keithville 

Kohnke,  Richard 

Covington 

Mathews,  Kenneth 

Boyce 

Coulon,  Dwayne 

Port  Allen 

Levron,  Derrel 

Chauvin 

Mitchell,  Bruce 

Hammond 

Dill,  Jason 

Pineville 

Lindsly,  John 

Bunkie 

Nelson,  Kenneth 

Lillie 

Erie,  Jr.,  Mark 

Baton  Rouge 

Lirette,  Danette 

Houma 

Nelson,  Micah 

Lillie 

Falcon,  Paul 

Sulphur 

Lirette,  Tracy 

Houma 

Olinde,  Donald 

Baton  Rouge 

Ferran,  Jeanne 

Metairie 

Manship,  Hunter 

Ventress 

Perret,  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

Greer,  William 

St.  Francisville 

Markway,  Richard 

Deville 

Pickett,  Michael 

Port  Allen 

Guidry,  Jr.  Raplh 

Berwick 

Martin,  William 

Glenmora 

Polito,  Charles 

Lake  Charles 

Himel,  Marty 

Plaquemine 

Martinez,  Trent 

Plaquemine 

Prima,  Leonard 

LaPlace 

Himel,  Wade 

Plaquemine 

Masling,  Robert 

Marksville 

Royer,  Mac 

DeQuincy 

Jackson,  Randall 

Tckfaw 

Mattei,  Robert 

Monroe 

Sagely,  Larry 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Jeffery 

Saline 

Mayer,  Russell 

Hammond 

Scott,  Matthew 

Shreveport 

Jones,  Jr.,  David 

De  Ridder 

Miller,  Kenneth 

Benton 

Solis,  Manuel 

Port  Sulphur 

Kinnett,  Gregory 

New  Orleans 

Mills,  Matthew 

Metairie 

Sons,  Jr.,  Wilber 

Berwick 

Leblanc,  Larry 

Bourg 

Norris,  Jeremy 

Egan 

Sons,  Patricia 

Berwick 

Lemoine,  Jean-Louis  Cottonport 

Pardue,  Thomas 

Monroe 

Sons,  Susan 

Berwick 

Lorino,  Gina 

Slidell 

Peters,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Monroe 

Stone,  Joey 

Baton  Rouge 

Lorino,  Lena 

Slidell 

Roberts,  Billy 

Maringouin 

Stovall,  Marion 

Athens 

Lorino,  Lois 

Slidell 

Scott,  John 

Elm  Grove 

Thames,  IV,  Isra 

Reserve 

Lorino,  Toni 

Slidell 

Sullivan,  Russell 

Shreveport 

Theriot,  Chris 

Gueydan 

Lorino,  Walter 

Slidell 

Tassin,  III,  George 

Slidell 

Troxier,  III,  Joseph 

Covington 

Louviere,  Russ 

St.  Martinville 
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Will  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  Survive? 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  been  educating  and  entertaining  people  for  more  than  70  years.  Through  the  years 
we  have  grown  from  a  small  black  and  white  newsletter  to  a  beautiful  full  color  publication.  We  have  endured 
economic  plights  throughout  the  20th  century  and  always  managed  to  keep  the  press  rolling.  But  we  are  encoun- 
tering an  economic  depression  with  budget  cuts  taking  a  toll  on  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  In  an  effort  to  adhere  to 
budget  restraints  and  reduce  the  production  cost  of  our  magazine  we  are  contemplating  some  changes.  We  would  appre- 
ciate feedback  from  our  readers  —  the  most  important  part  of  our  magazine. 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  the  questionnaire  below  and  return  it  to  us  by  March  1, 1995.  As  one  of  our  valued 
subscribers  your  response  is  very  important  to  us.  Your  comments  will  make  an  impact  on  the  future  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  and  its  chance  for  survival. 


1.  Some  of  the  changes  we  are  considering  will  effect  the 
quality  of  the  magazine.  Of  the  choices  listed  below  mark 
the  ones  agreeable  to  you. 

a. lower  grade  of  paper 

b. fewer  photographs 

c. black  and  white  photographs  only 

d. mix  of  color  and  black/white  photographs 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  advertising  would  be  acceptable  in  the 

Louisiana  Conservationist? 
Yes No 

3.  If  yes,  which  type  of  advertisement  would  you  prefer 
in  the  magazine? 

a. Classified  type  ads  (black  &  white) 

b. Full  color  ads 

c. Classified  and  color  ads 

d. Doesn't  matter 


In  order  to  better  serve  our  readers  we  need  to  know 
who  reads  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  This  information 
will  allow  us  to  focus  on  the  areas  of  interest  of  our 
readers.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  these 
questions. 


1.  Sex:  Female. 

2-  Age: 

3.  Occupations 


Male. 


4.  Annual  gross  income: 

Below  $10,000 

$20,000-35,000 

$50,000-75,000 

5.  Have  you  been  fishing  in  the  last  year? 

Yes No  

Fishing  license  number 


$10,000-20,000 
$35,000-50,000 
Above  $75,000 


(if  between  the  ages  of  16  to  60.) 
6.  If  yes,  what  type  of  fishing  do  you  do  the  most? 


7.  Have  you  been  hunting  in  the  last  year? 

Yes No  

Hunting  license  number . 


(if  between  the  ages  of  16  to  60.) 
8.  If  yes,  what  type  of  hunting  do  you  do  the  most? 


9.  If  your  answers  to  questions  5  and  7  were  "no",  what 
type  of  outdoor  activities  do  you  enjoy?  Do  you  posess  a 
Wild  Louisiana  Stamp?  Yes No  


10.  How  long  have  you  subscribed  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  magazine? 


11.  Does  anyone  else  in  your  family  receive  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist?  Yes No 

Who?  

12.  Do  you  subscribe  to  other  outdoor  magazines? 
Yes No If  yes,  which  ones? 


13.  Comments 


This  questionnaire  can  be  mailed  without  an 

envelope.  Simply  fold,  staple  and  mail  to 

the  address  on  the  reverse  side. 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Order  Form 


Send  this  Subscription  to: 


Address . 
City 


(Gift  giver) 

Name 

Address 

City 


.  State Zip Phone  . 


.  State Zip . 


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 


I  would  like  my  subscription  to  last  for years 

(1,2,4).  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

□   *$8  for  one  year     □   *$14  for  two  years    □  *$24  for  four  years 


Method  of  Payment: 

□  Check/money  order  □  MasterCard  □  VISA    □  Bill  me 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Acct# 


Signature . 


Exp.  Date . 


♦Subscription  rates  valid  only  if  postmarked  by  February  28, 1995  (2/95) 


Are  you  moving'. 


Paste  an  old  label  with  your  old  address  in  the  box 
below.  A  change  in  address  cannot  be  processed 
without  the  old  label.  Allow  six  weeks  for  the  change. 


Send  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 


New  Address: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Phone 


State . 


Zip 


Paste  old  label  here. 


Stamp 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 
Marianne  Marsh,  Associate  Editor 
P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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Rabbit  Jambalaya 

1  medium  rabbit 

salt,  red  pepper  and  flour 

2  large  onions,  chopped 

3  stalks  celery,  chopped 

2  cloves  garlic,  chopped 

3  tablespoons  oil 

1/2  green  pepper,  chopped 

4  tablespoons  parsley, 
chopped 

2    tablespoons  green  onions, 

chopped 
1    cup  uncooked  rice,  washed 

1  cup  water  or  stock  (rabbit  or 
chicken) 

1/2  cup  white  wine 

2  teaspoons  salt 
hot  sauce  to  taste 

Cut  rabbit  into  serving  pieces  and 
dredge  in  flour  seasoned  with  salt  and 
red  pepper.  Saute  in  oil  until  brown; 
remove  from  skillet.  Saute  onions,  cel- 
ery, garlic,  green  pepper  and  parsley 
in  oil  until  wilted.  Put  rabbit  back  into 
skillet;  cover.    Cook  slowly  about  30 


minutes  or  until  rabbit  is  tender.  Add 
rice,  stock  and  wine.  Stir.  Add  salt  and 
hot  sauce;  cook  slowly  about  30  min- 
utes or  until  rice  is  cooked.  Serves  4. 

Asparagus  and  Yellow  Pepper 
Vinaigrette 

1     large  yellow  pepper,  finely 

diced 
1V2    pounds  asparagus,  trimmed 
1/2    cup  olive  oil 
4     garlic  cloves,  flattened 
1/4    cup  red  wine  vinegar 
1     tablespoon  dark  brown  sugar 
1     small  head  lettuce,  thinly 

sliced 

Cook  asparagus  in  large  pot  of  salted 
boiling  water  until  just  tender  crisp, 
about  3  minutes.  Drain.  Plunge  hot 
asparagus  into  ice  water  to  stop  cook- 
ing and  cool.  Drain  again  and  keep 
cold. 

In  heavy  skillet,  heat  olive  oil,  add 
garlic  cloves  and  saute  until  garlic  turns 
golden  color.  Discard  garlic.  Add  wine 


Photo  by  Ken  Glaser 
vinegar,  and  cook  2  minutes.  Add 
sugar  to  hot  dressing  and  stir  to  dis- 
solve. Cool.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste. 

Cm  a  large  platter,  arrange  lettuce 
and  top  with  asparagus.  Sprinkle  bell 
pepper  over  all.  Spoon  enough  dress- 
ing over  to  coat.  Serve  remaining  dress- 
ing separately.  Serves  4. 


1/4 

pound  butter 

1 

cup  flour  (unsifted) 

1 

cup  sugar 

3/4 

cup  whole  milk 

11/2 

teaspoons  baking  powder 

2 

large  cans  sliced  peaches 

pinch  nutmeg 

Mix  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder  and 
milk.  Melt  butter  in  baking  dish  or  pan. 
Pour  fruit  into  melted  butter  and  add 
nutmeg.  Pour  flour  and  milk  mixture 
over  fruit.  Do  not  stir.  Bake  at  350  de- 
grees until  golden  brown.  Serves  6. 
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